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CELEBRITIES SKETCHED IN PASTEL 
BY R. G. MATHEWS 


IlI.—MORE CELEBRITIES OF THE STAGE. 


sl has been 

fk] represented 
to me that 
Mr. Mat- 
hews’ draw- 
Xj ings would 
S¥ not suffer if 
"A the letter- 
“<<! press which 
accompanies them were to be 
eliminated entirely! I will not 
give the source of this thought- 
less criticism; I would not have 
him ostracised, even slightly; 
on account of legitimate com- 
ment ; in fact, I intend to take 
his hint and write less. 

Well, we have taken to the 
stage, and now we are ex- 
periencing some difficulty in 
leaving it. My original inten- 
tion was to publish a few speci- 
mens of various species of the 
genus celebrity, varying , the 
species monthly. But the gla- 
mour of the stage is over me. 
I saw the picture of John Drew, 
and wanted it. Likewise, I 
tried to annex that excellent 
portrait of George Grossmith 
while R. G. M. was looking for 
an hypothetical spider to which 
I had called his attention ;. bnt 
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JOHN DREW, m 


he saw me, and I had to pretend I was only putting it aside for IpLER 
purposes. | 

I wrote to Miss-Lydia Kyakscht in. English. After a bad half-hour 
with it, the lady put the MS. before her English professor—for she is Russian. 
A translation having been evolved, the lady scored heavily by answering 
me in French! J don’t know any French. However, I took it to a man 
whose sister had been to Boulogne, and we puzzled it out. To cut a long 





story short, we got a sitting, with the result seen in the frontispiece. That 
took something in the neighbourhood of an hour to compiete, Would 
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340 THE IDLER 
that you could see the colour in it, oh, Reader! The same wish applies 
to the portraits of Miss Kate Cutler and Miss Ada Reeve, which portraits, 
like that of Miss Kyakscht, were made in Mathews’ studio, so that on these 
occasions, at any rate, he had all the materials he wanted at hand—even 
the rubber. 

As soon as I was introduced, I stepped on Miss Reeve’s dog; but as 
the combined shriek of the three persons involved—viz., Miss R., the dog, 
and myself—rendered me a nervous wreck, I was forgiven—provisionally— 
and allowed to witness the nearly last performance of “‘ The Butterflies.” 

During Miss Cutler’s sitting, I behaved very nicely, and didn’t step 





GEORGE GROSSMITH. 


on anything; Miss Cutler thought it was wonderful—I don’t mean my 
behaviour, I mean Mathews’ workmanship—and although we kept begging 
just one more minute, until Miss Cutler had missed three appointments, 


we were not even frowned upon. 


He is a bit of a wonder, you know. 


critically ; then go and see the models, and tell me which is best. 
* * * * * * * + 


Now examine those portraits 


Next month we have another sort of a picture-article, an extremely 
interesting one, so I am told, called “‘ The Café dela Nouvelle Athénes,”’ 
whatever that may signify. I have seen the MS., but the handwriting is 





MISS ADA REEVE, 


so utterly impossible that I am still wondering what it is all about. Pro- 
fessional jealousy, you will say. (I hope Mr. Staley will not see this.) 


Our February Stage Celebrities will on this account be reduced to the 
number of one, who will form the frontispiece ; but March will see us 
going strong again, I hope. G. D. D. 











ms R CHARLES 
ae PERCIVAL 
RODWELL, 
founder and 
manager of 
“The Wander- 
ing Minstrels ” 
Concert Party, 
was seated in 
the dining-room of his exceedingly 
comfortable flat in Fenton Street. 
The room smelt strongly of smoke, 
and was in a state of disorder that 
was palpably chronic. The stationery- 
rack opposite him was gorged with 
programmes, bills, and unanswered 
letters. Sketchy little pictures by 
clever people were crowded hap- 
hazard on the walls. A row of photo- 
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graphs of a distinctly theatrical 
flavour decorated the mantel- 
piece, and about fifty copies 
of the Era lay piled on the 
chair at his side. 

Mr. Rodwell himself—thirty- 
three, debonair, and generally 
well-groomed, was cutting 
notices from a stack of news- 
papers, pasting the extracts 

into an album, and kicking the 
mutilated remains under the table. 

The electric bell of the outer door 
rang twice imperatively. Waring, 
Charles’s man, who under the cir- 
cumstances should have answered 
it, was out, The night was wet and 
windy, and Charles himself; neither 
expecting nor desiring visitors, was 
disinclined to stir, and continued 
his pasting. 

“Tr-l-l-1!  Tril-l-l-1!!” insisted 
the bell, and after an interval he 
flung down the scissors impatiently, 
and went out into the passage which 
enabled the landlord to call the 
rooms “ self-contained.” 

He opened the door, and en- 
countered a figure in a long mac- 
intosh, 
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‘Mr. Rodwell ?” 

“Yes. . . . Come in, please—this 
draught is diabolical!” 

He led the way back into the 
brightly-lighted dining-room. The 
figure, defining itself as a tall slip of 
a girl with grey eyes, unbuttoned the 
waterproof, and glanced towards him 
timidly. 

“Ts Miss Rodwell at home?” 
she enquired 

‘There is no such person at present. 
My sister was married last month, 
and is now in the North of England.” 

ce Oh—h ! 9 

“T can give you her address,” 
he added, sympathetically, “or, if 
you prefer -it, forward a message.” 

“Thank you, but I’m afraid that 
wouldn’t be of much use. We were 
old school-fellows, but I have only 
lately come to London, and she may 
not remember, my name.” She 
hesitated, and: glanced at him _be- 
seechingly. “ It is Drayton—Wini- 
fred Drayton, and I thought she 
might be able to help me to secure 
an engagement.” 

“An engagement ? ” 

“Yes — professionally. ... Per- 
haps I have done a very impertinent 
tling, Mr, Rodwell, but I heard 
that there was- a vacancy in the 
‘Minstrels,’ and——” 

Charles hardened his heart. 

“T rather think that you would 
do better by calling at my Agent’s, 
in Wellington Street.” 

“T’ve done so, but it isn’t the 
slightest use. | There were about a 
hundred girls waiting already, and 
he hadn’t time to interview a quarter 
of them. So I thought that. if I 
could see Miss Rodwell personally, 
perhaps she—she would mention the 
matter to you.” 

“See here, Miss Drayton,” said 
Charles, patiently. “ ‘The Wandering 
Minstrels’ aren’t recruited from the 
ordinary professional sources at all. 





They’re supposed to be—er—well- 
connected and all that (one of ’em’s 
an Honourable), and each is a spe- 
cialist in his own particular branch 
of entertaining. As I expect you 
know, we don’t perform in the 
ordinary halls at all, and our fee for 
a private engagement is two hundred 
guineas a night. Now, apart from 
whatever experience you may have 
had——” 

“TI performed once at a Guild 
of Kindness ,entertainment,” said 
Miss Drayton, eagerly, “and twice 
at bazaars, and once at a concert 
in aid of a man who fell off a hay- 
cart and broke his collar-bone.” 

“Tf that is all, I am afraid there 
wouldn’t be the slightest use in 
your applying for the vacancy.” 

He spoke with an absolute finality 
that should have brought the inter- 
view to an immediate close, though, 
at the piteous disappointment re- 
flected in her face, he wished it had 
been possible to soften the refusal 
in some way. 

As he could not, he smiled apolo- 
getically, and waited for his visitor 
‘to go. But she was gifted with 
more tenacity that he bargained for. 

“TI thought, perhaps, when I ex- 
plained my—my,turn——” she ven- 
tured. 

“My dear Miss Drayton, it would 
be merely raising false hopes even 
to ask you to do so.” 

He turned again to his papers, 
mentally adding, “If that doesn’t 
dispose of the poor little kiddy, 
nothing will!” 

There was a pause. 

“ Well,” she said, desperately, at 
last, “‘I whistle.” 

As an attempt to impress her 
listener it was a failure. 

“ Ah—a stffleuse. Unfortunately, 
the thing is frightfully overdone. 
In fact, judging by the amount of 
practising I hear, I fancy there’s a 
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professional in the block of flats 
near by.” 

Miss Drayton’s cheek became tinged 
with a faint blush. 

“TI expect I’m the culprit. I’ve 
taken rooms at No. 17.” 

Mr. Rodwell glanced up at her. 
Even in his irritation he perceived 
the artistic value of the blush. 

“Indeed ? Well, believe me, I 
should be delighted to assist you if 

could do so. But a 

Another pause. Still she made no 
attempt at departure. The young 
man fidgetted with the pen, and 
sighed. He really had a great many 
things to do, and there was no valid 
reason why this extremely per- 
sistent damsel should be permitted 
to encroach further upon his time. 
The fact that she was pretty aggra- 
vated the offence. It was trading 


unduly on a mere accident of Nature. 
“Perhaps if you would be willing 


> 


to hear 

It was a pathetic little appeal, 
but Charles’s patience had reached 
evaporating point. 

“Unfortunately I am extremely 
busy just now.” 

The grey eyes met his own haughtily 
for a moment. 

“T beg your pardon. 
realise a 

“‘ Not at all—not at all!” Charles 
was plunged into sudden confusion 
that drove him to a fatuous lie. 
** As a matter of fact, there’s a man 
next door who’s frightfully sensi- 
tive about noises. Even the sound 
of a piano at times sends him nearly 
mad,” 

Miss Drayton, buttoning her 
waterproof with trembling fingers, 
paused defiantly. 

“Does it? Then I hope he’s 
listening ! ” 

She pursed her lips, and moved 
towards the door, whistling softly. 

It was an odd, unconventional 


I did not 


little tune, and, to a certain extent, 
fascinating. One felt that the thing, 
without being great, was full of 
possibilities. At the half-open 
door the whistler paused, and, as 
she closed it, flung a single scathing 
glance over her shoulder. Rodwell 
heard the clear notes, and the light 
“ tap-tap ” of her shoes on the flagged 
passage die away in the distance, 
and the clang of the outer gate. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, and he 
felt disinclined for further work. He 
pushed the papers aside, and lit a 
cigar. It had been a curious inter- 
view—one that would make an amus- 
ing yarn if he cared to retail it at the 
club. And the thing she was whist- 
ling—how did it go?” 

He fell to practising, and was 
still ‘diligently reconstructing the tune 
when Waring returned an hour later. 


II. 

He did not sleep well. That is to 
say, one half of the night he lay 
with his eyes shut, desperately count- 
ing imaginary sheep, and spent the 
other dreaming about a long water- 
proof coat that in some inexpli- 
cable manner concealed the last 
page of an important piece of music. 

He awoke early, dressed, and went 
down to attend to the work which 
should have been disposed of the 
evening before—a praiseworthy piece 
of industry that rewarded him with 
a splitting headache by lunch-time. 

Later in the day he called upon 
Plimson, his agent. 

The latter, 4 stout gentleman 
with disillusioned eyes and a shock 
of black hair, greeted him gloomily. 

“It’s no good, Mr. Rodwell. _‘If 
you merely wanted a leading lady 
or a decent dancer, I could fill the 
bill a hundred times over. The 
number of really good people out 
of a shop at present is something 
amazing.” 
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“T know—I know. But thank 
heaven there’s nearly another month 
before we start cur autumn show. 
We ought to be able to spot a 
winner between now and the 
thirtieth.” 

‘A month isn’t long,” said Plim- 
son, refusing to be comforted. “ And 
you ll want someone special if there 
are many more of those Command 
performances.” 

“True. Well, let me know imme- 
diately anything hopeful turns up. 
Go d-bye.” 

He nodded, and departed. But 
two minutes later Plimson, whistling 
softly to himself over a pile of letters, 
found his favourite client at the 
door again. 

“ Oh—er—about that tune you’re 
whistling ? ” 

The agent stared. 

“é Yes.”” 

“Curiously enough, I happened 
to hear it yesterday for the first 
time. The confounded thing’s. been 
in my head ever since.” 

“That’s when I caught the com- 
plaint. Someone was humming 
it in the outer office while they were 
waiting. If they’d stayed five 
minutes longer, I'd have got the 
thing complete.” 

“If you had,” said Mr. Rodwell, 
solemnly, “‘ I’d have given you a fiver 
to teach it me.” He hesitated, “I 
suppose a whistling turn wouldn’t 
be of any use to us ?” 

The agent looked at him doubt- 
ully. 

, Shouldn’t think so, unless y6u’ve 
got — 

“T haven’t got anything but a 
Taging thirst and a beastly head- 
ache,” said Charles, amiably, and 
went on his way. 

He wandered to the piano after 
lunch, with some idea of composing 
a satisfactory conclusion to the tune 
lor himself. There was a good deal 
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of other work claiming precedence, 
but he wasted an hour and a half in 
the attempt. At the end of that 
time Waring, who was occupied in 
an adjoining room, began whistling 
the fragment under his breath, and 
Mr. Rodwell slammed the lid of the 
instrument with unnecessary violence, 
and heatedly requested him to stop. 

The sufferer retired early, in the 
hope of making up arrears of sleep, 
and had the pleasure of hearing the 
church clock chime every hour from 
ten to two, after which followed 
fitful slumber, accompanied by con- 
stant visions of grey eyes, faintly- 
pink cheeks, and a small pursed 
mouth whistling an elusive tune 
that had no end. At five o’clock 
he got up, switched on the light, 
and read until Waring arrived with 
the shaving-water. 

There was a good deal to be done 
during the day—a programme to 
arrange, new songs to be tried, and 
an accumulated mass of letters to 
be answered. He struggled des- 
perately with them for a couple of 
hours, at the end of which time he 
came to the conclusion that his 
brain must be giving way, and that 
the best chance of preserving his 
sanity lay in obtaining animmediate 
sedative from the chemist at the 
corner of the road. 

He made a pilgrimage thither, 
and put the case hypothetically to 
the proprietor, whom he knew. 

“A friend of mine sang a song 
the other day, and I can’t get the 
thing out of my head,” he explained. 
“It’s worn my nerves to rags, and 
I can’t sleep.” 

“H’m!” said the man. “ Your 
torture’ll probably exhaust itself in 
a day or two.” 

*“ But I don’t know how the thing 
ends!” 

“Drink this, and then call on 
your friend and find out.” 
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‘If you really think that would 
be the best plan,” said Mr. Rodwell, 
with touching earnestness, “I will. 

. . Thanks.” 

He swallowed the decoction offered 
him, and departed with a firm step 
for No. 17. 

A small but spruce maid opened 


‘the door—a fact. which slightly sur- 


prised him. 

“No, Miss Drayton was not at 
home.” 

“Not at home!” repeated Mr. 
Rodwell, blankly. 

The girl shook her head. 

“TI expect her back this evening. 
Perhaps you would care to leave a 
message ? ” 

He took a card from his pocket, 
and wrote in pencil on the back— 

“If Miss Drayton cares to call 
again, Mr. Rodwell would be glad 
to see her with reference to the 
possibility of an engagement.” 

He obtained an envelope, left it 
with the message inside, and went 
down into the street again. By the 
time he had reached his own house, 
he realised that his note, as a speci- 
men of composition, left something 
to be desired, but lacked the courage 
to return and revise it. 

The rest of the day he spent in a 
state of’ unreasonable impatience, 
until at seven o’clock she came— 
demure, but quivering with restrained 
excitement. A stout and middle- 
aged lady, with an atrocious Cockney 
accent accompanied her. Charles 
concluded that she must be the 
girl’s mother, and his heart sank 
unaccountably. 

With the manner of her departure 
fresh in his memory, he found it a 
trifle difficult to adopt precisely the 
right attitude. 

“T trust my note did not mislead 
you,” he said, nervously. “There 
can, of course, be no prospect what- 
ever of your filling the vacancy. in 


‘The Minstrels’ Company at pre- 
sent. But if you are—er—teally 
keen on advancement, I fancy that 
your voice—or rather whistle, would 
be worth cultivating.” 


“It is exceedingly good of you} 


to say so,” murmured Miss Drayton, 
though he had an uneasy impression 
that her eyes were twinkling. 
“Not at all. But, if you care to 
give me a further opportunity of 
judging your capabilities——” 


This time she smiled openly. Then_ 


her lips curved themselves even as 
he had seen them in his dreams, 


and Mr. Rodwell thanked Heaven’ 


that he had been born with the gift 
of diplomacy. 

It is to his credit that he listened 
to two whole verses of “Sing me to 
sleep” faithfully, if not brilliantly, 
rendered, and made no sign of what 
it cost him. 

“Thank you. It’s very—er— 
praiseworthy. But what of the air 
you were—er——good enough to favour 
me with the other evening ?” 

Miss Drayton’s gaze wandered to 
the window, and he had a glimpse 
of a very pink cheek. 

“Oh—that! It’s a silly little tune 
that I began to write, buthadn’t he 
energy to finish. When I do, I'll 
whistle it again with pleasure.” 

Charles perceived that the Fates 
were against him. For the second 
time in three days he slightly lost 
his head. 

“Isee. . . . Now with regard to 
your studies.. The rest of my ccm- 
pany are holiday-making, but busi- 
ness keeps me in town. If I 
assist you in any way, please 
allow me to do so. Half-an-hour’s 
lesson a day, for instance, should 
make a very perceptible improve- 
ment.” 

Miss Drayton gave a gasp of 
delight. 

“It is splendid of you to offcr, 
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Rodwell told her the news at the 
conclusion of the lesson. To the 
girl’s rage and mortification, she 


and I am immensely grateful. When 
shal! I begin ? ” 
| “Shall we say to-morrow, at eleven 





o'clock ?” 

Ticy said it, and the thing was 
settl-d. | But when his new pupil 
and her escort had gone, Charles 
looked intently at himself in the 
dining-room glass, and 
shook his head. 

“{ must have been 
mad—absolutely and 
completely mad! ... 
And it’s all through that 
horrible tune. ... How 
does the thing go?” 





III. 

On the stroke of 
eleven Miss Drayton pre- 
sented herself, and the 
lessons began. 

The lady who “accom- 
panied her was introduced 
as “My cousin, Mrs. 
Welch,” and Mrs. Welch, 
heroically enduring’ what 
only too plainly bored and 
distressed her, Charles 
would very willingly have 
consigned to Jericho 

Of the tune — that 
fascinating, incomplete @ 
trifle that had plagued (i 
him for two feverish days ->ss 
—he heard no more. /, 

Miss Drayton did not G 
allude to it, and he lacked 
the courage to do so— ¥& 
Pethaps, to fa certain ‘ 
extent, the desire. 

It was about ten days 
later that Mr. Plimson 
called to say that he had been able to 
Secure an artiste capable of adequately 
filling the gap in the ranks of “ The 
Minstrels.” He glanced more than 
once atthe piano, but the immediate 
flash of recognition in her eyes met 
with none in his own, 











felt her cheeks go white and her 
heart almost stop beating. It was 
‘an open confession of what- she 
would have given worlds to conceal— 
the lingering hope that by some 
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“A TALL SLIP OF A GIRL WITH GREY EYEs.” 


miraculous chance she still might 
have had an opportunity of taking 
the part. 

“TI am glad,” she said, brignfly, 
but in a voice that sounded like 
someone else’s. “It will relieve you 
of an immense amount of anxiety 
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if Madame de Layen will accept 
the role.” 

Charles nodded absently. 

“Yes, of course. In fact—though 
it’s a thing one can hardly complain 
of—she’s almost too good to per- 
form anonymously.  Plimson tells 
me that her mandoline-playing 
verges on the miraculous.” 

“* My own lessons will end almost 
immediately, won’t they? I know, 
with rehearsals and other calls 
upon your time, how busy you will 
be ?” 

He admitted as much, relieved 
that she had broached the subject, 
yet unaccountably disappointed. 

“Then let me say how grateful 
I am for all the trouble you have 
taken, and consider this to be my 
last visit.” 

“ There is really no need——” he 
began, eagerly. But she only shook 
her head with a smile, and held out 
her hand. 

“I am not so inconsiderate as to 
trespass any longer. Good-bye.” 

But when she had gone he re- 
membered that his own tacit promise 
of finding her an engagement had 
not been kept. Filled with com- 
punction, he went round to her 
rooms on the following day. They 
were closed, and he came away 
wishing Madame de Layen had never 
existed. 

For the next few days he worked 
in a state of blind fury, with the 
result that the performance gave 
every promise of being a brilliant 
success. Every seat in the hall 
could have been sold several times 
over, and it was understood that 
royalty, reinforced by half the nobili- 
ties in London, would be there. 
Even Mr. Plimson, hardened pessi- 
mist that he was, betrayed some- 
thing like enthusiasm when, on the 
actual evening, he rose from his seat 
‘to survey the rippling, scintillating 
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sea of humanity that filled the 
building. 

“By Jove—they are doing w 
proud, old man,” he said, as Charles 
emerged from the side of the stage 
to greet him. ‘“ Two Royal High- 
nesses in the boxes, and most of 
*Who’s Who’ in the stalls. And, 
by-the-by, who is that pretty girl 
a couple of seats away, whose face 
I seem to know ?” 

Charles followed his glance, and 
found himself mechanically bowing 
to Miss Drayton. As she bent over 
her programme again, he realised 


‘that she was very beautifully and 


simply dressed, and quite alone. 
He also became aware that his com- 
panion was expecting an answer. 

“A former pupil of mine—you 
may have met her at Fenton Street.’ 
He drew out his watch. “I mustn't 
stay now—see you later.” 

He disappeared in the direction 
of the stage, and almost imme 
diately the curtain rose. 

The first half of the programme 
passed with distinct success, if with 
no very great enthusiasm. It was 
tacitly understood by the audience 
that the chief interest centred upon 
the “ Minstrels’” latest recruit, but 
they were none the less generous 
to the old favourites who preceded 
her. 

The inevitable comedian was con- 
cluding the inevitable song when the 
gitl who was waiting almost breath- 
lessly in the stalls felt a light touch 
on her shoulder. It was an attendant 
with a note in familiar writing— 

“Can I speak to you for a moment ?” 

The house was applauding noisily, 
as she slipped quietly away and 
followed the man to the side of the 
stage. Charles, white and haggard, 
came towards her. 

* What is it ?” 

“T have asked you to come,” 
he said, “ because I need your help 
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most desperately. At the last 
moment, Madame de Layen has 
injured her wrist severely. [t 
is impossible ‘for her to play to- 
night.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, faintly. 

“T have no substitute, and the 
people are waiting. [It is the oppor- 
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the company gathered sympathetic- 
ally about her. From the body of 
the hall came murmurs of impatience, 
for the comedian, after giving three 
encores, had retired. 

Rodwell slipped a white silk mask 
in her hand. 

“It is all you will need,” he said. 
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“ WANDERED TO THE PIANO AFTER LUNCH.” 


unity for which you asked, and for 
:0d’s sake take i*”’ : 
She nodded, because speech was 
lificult, and followed ‘him to the 
back ofthe stage. Through a half- 
pen door she caught a glimpse of a 
‘oman sitting,’very white and shaken, 
‘ith a bandaged wrist, and most of 


She put it on, and a moment later 
found herself in .the centre of the 
stage, and the focus of myriads of 
faces. 

The audience, uncomprehending 
but'grateful, broke into faint applause. 
Rodwell, from the door of the little 
room at the side, saw the girl’s lips 
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move, and the wild glances. right 
and left which mark the premonitory 
symptoms of stage fright, and trem- 
bled almost as much as she. 

She began to whistle, hardly audibly 
at first, and then with gathering 
confidence, while he watched -the 
public, who were to be her judges 
and his, fearfully. At first the 
listeners’ faces expressed little more 
than amused surprise, tinged with 
boredom. Then, as the tune that 
had been his bane and delight rippled 
seductively on, the lassitude melted. 
A head in the royal box nodded 
approval. Someone in the gallery, 
attempting an improvised accom- 
paniment, was turned upon in silent 
fury and ejected. 

The last familiar bars were reached, 
but she did not pause. Rodwell 
held his breath, as it dawned upon 
him that the melody had been crowned 
with a finale that made it a complete 
delight—a perfect and delicate work 

of art. 

; In a tornado of applause, the clear, 
high notes died away, and the per- 
former turned to go. But her lis- 
teners would have none of it. This 
new-comer, who had promised to 
play them a mandoline solo, and had 
whistled them a maddening, soul- 
haunting tune instead, had, by the 
sheer audacity of the thing, earned 
the immediate hall-mark of success, 
And proudly, yet like a half-frightened 
child, she faced them again, and 
yet a third time. 

Rodwell was waiting, and inter- 
cepted her as she was stea'ing back 
to her seat. She smiled wanly at 
his thanks, and as she stood with 
the silk mask in her hand, he saw 
that she was swaying unsteadily. 

He led her to the seclusion of the 
dusty little room, and she sank 
gratefully into a chair. 

“Please don’t take any further 
trouble—I shall be perfectly well in 


a moment. It was only the heat, 
and the strain. . . . How is Madame 
de Layen?” - 

“The doctor tells me she will not 
be able to play for at least a week. . . . 
And, if you will honour me by 
accepting it, I beg to offer you her 
place until then, and to ask you to 
join us afterwards as an additional 
member of ‘ TheMinstrels’Company.’”’ 

The colour came suddenly back 
to her face. 

“T can’t! 
understand ! ” : 

“It is you who don’t under- 
stand,”’ said Charles to himself, look- 
ing at her with hungry eyes. “It is 
you who don’t know what I daren’t 
tell you—yet !” 

Aloud he said, jealously, almost 
harshly— 

“May I ask if it is because you 
have been offered another engage- 
ment ?” 

“* No—no—it isn’t~ that 
I don’t want an engagement at all— 
the whole thing was a joke.” 

He stood staring down at her 
stupidly. 

“My name isn’t even Drayton,” 
she went on, “though I have met 
Miss Rodwell. And Mrs. Welch is 
an old servant, and no relation at 
all. I heard your company perform 
once at. our house, and made a 
foolish bet with a friend that [ 
could persuade you to let me join it 
this season.” 

“* And, at the eleventh hour, Provi- 
dence has been pleased to intervene 
and leave you the winner, I must 
compliment you on your good for- 
tune, Miss——”’ i 

“My name is Chandos—Cynthia 
Chandos,” she said, in a low tone. 

Her profile was towards him, and 
the electric light flung into strong 
relief the delicately-beautiful features. 
Somcthing in the poise of a bowed 
head was familiar, and there flashed 
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across his brain the memory of a 
couple of blurred photographs that 
had appeared in one of the half- 
penny papers some months before. 
When he spoke again, it was with 
the bitterness of one who has awak- 
ened from a dream that seemed 
merging ‘into a reality. 

“Then, as the idol of a London 
audience and the future wife of the 
Marquis of Sark, your Ladyship’s 
career should be a brilliant one.” 

She faced him, a’ certain haughty 
simplicity shining in her eyes. that 
made him feel suddenly unworthy 
and ashamed. 

‘The engagement was a mistake, 
and has been broken off. Please 
do not allude to it again. And, 
since I have deceived yeu, and since 
you—you cannot forgive me——” 

“Tt isn’t merely a question of 
deception. Ifit were, do you suppose 
I'd mind ? Good God, girl, don’t you 
know better than that ? But if 
you'd been the poor little beginner 
I thought you were, I could have 
offered you all that a man has_ to 
give. As the Lady Cynthia 
Chandos eA 

“You are cruel. And you don’t 
care much, or you wouldn’t hurt 
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me so. I couldn’t help being born 
what I am.” 

She began to sob weakly. Rodwell, 
hardly conscious of what he was 
doing, caught her hand in his own. 

But on the instant there came 
the sound of footsteps outside, and 
of Plimson’s voice, clear above chorus: 
of distant calls and cheers. 

* Are you there, old man ? They’re 
shouting like maniacs for you and 
the lady, and if you don’t show 
yourselves soon, I swear the roof’ll 
cave in!” 

“I will come at once,” said the 
manager of “The Minstrels.” He 
bent very tenderly towards the girl— 

“I’ve behaved like a brute, dear— - 
a proud, brutal fool. But I’m going 
to ask you to face the world—our 
world—with me fora moment. And 
afterwards, whatever may happen, 
it will be something.to have met, 
and taught, and loved. you, even for 
a little while.” 

She turned to him with a little 
sob of surrender, and he drew her to 
his breast and kissed her passionately. 

And then, with her hand in his 
and her eyes shining through the 
tears, they stepped together into 
the warm glare of the footlights. 
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AMOS STEBBINS, 


a RISTMAS 

J morning broke 
- clear and cold. 
The newly- 
arisen sun shed 
a brilliance on 
the scene as 
= . absent _of all 
—_ warmth as 
moonlight. The little band of High- 
landers numbering scarce a hundred 
all told, were marshalled in front of 
the stockade, and all the inhabitants 
had turned out to see them off. 
The river which ran at the foot of 
the stockade was now silent, having 
put on the sheath of armour which 
glittered like steel in the cold rays 
of the early sun. Although it was 
the twenty-fifth of December there 
was no snow on the ground, 
which rang hard as cast iron 
under the heels of those who 
trod on it. The bare knees of 
the Highland Company were as red 
in the shrewd air as-the skin of the 
foe they expected to meet. The kilt 
seemed a most unsuitable dress for 
such an inclement climate, but Cap- 
tain Donald Maclean surveyed his 
company with satisfaction as he 
strode before it. He knew every man 
was to be depended upon, and such 
knowledge brings comfort to an officer, 
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Angus Moray, talented musician and 
composer, was tuning his pipes, and 
the shrill notes of the wild instrument 
sounded clear-cut and sharp in the 
still air. 

For several hundred ‘yards around 
the stockade, and on the further bank 
of the river the thick forest had been 
completely cleared and the stumps 
blasted away, so that no cover might 
be left for the Indians, who would 
hesitate, even if they besieged in 
overwhelming numbers, to cross the 
clear space that exposed them to rifle 
fire from behind the palisades. 

People from within: the palisade 
looked with admiration at the: brave 
display ; all but one man, who stood 
aside, a frown on his face and a brown 
nervous hand ~gently pulling the 
goatee that hung down from his sharp 
chin. He was tall and lanky, dressed 
in buckskin jacket and leather leg- 
gings, with deerskin moccasins ‘on his 
feet, while his other extremity was 
covered by a cap made from the pelt 
of a raccoon, the tail hanging down 
behind over his shoulder. A knife 
was sheathed in his belt, ready to his 
right hand, and, carelessly resting on 
his crooked elbow, lay a dilapidated- 
looking rifle, the butt seemingly 
fastened to the barrel by thongs of 
buckskin. A powder-horn slung at his 
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ide and some pouches completed his 
nicturesque outfit. His countenance 
night have been a model to any 
rtist for a picture of a personage not 
vet born, to be known ultimately as 
Uncle Sam. 

Amos Stebbins stood aloof from all 
those present, for he was a stranger 
who had but just arrived. He watched 
the parade gloomily, and yet he him- 
-clf was the cause of it, for the night 
before he had made his way. through 
the thirty miles of forest from Fort 
Charlotte, bringing to the stockade 
the news of its distress and a cry for 
help. It is some indication of the 
endurance of the man that he had 
been travelling all night and had 
barely an hour’s sleep, but was now 
ready for the warpath again. 

To this lone figure Captain Maclean 
turned and said brusquely : 

‘‘ Well, my man, are you ready ?” 

‘Ready for what ?” asked Amos, 
with a slow drawl. 

‘Ready to guide us to Fort Char- 
lotte, of course,” rejoined the officer, 
impatiently. “ That is what you are 
here for, I take it.” 

“ Before I answer your question,” 
replied Stebbins, ““I must ask you 
two or three of my own.” 

“Excuse me, my good fellow,” 
said the officer, tartly, “it is my place 
to ask questions and yours to answer 
them. I am in commaud here.” 

‘You are not in command of me,” 
said Stebbins, unabashed. “I ama 
free man, under the orders of none. 
I did not come to this place by com- 
mand, but as an obligement to my 
friends at Fort Charlotte. They knew 
that I was probably the only one in 
their company who could get through. 
| have got through, and here I stand, 
willing to do an obligement, but not 
to be moved by threats.” 

Captain Maclean looked him up 
nd down, anger in his eye. 

“You are a free man, are you? 
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I would have you know that personal 
liberty must always give way to the 
general safety, and so far as power 
goes, I am in possession of it. I can 
order you out to be shot asa rebel 
to authority, and will not-even be 
court-martialled because of it.” : 

“That can you not,” said Amos, 
calmly, “ because at the first move to 
lay hands on me I'll send a bullet 
through your heart, and all your men 
cannot save you.” 

“* Who indulges in threats now ?” 
asked the Captain, apparently un- 
afraid. 

“I was but giving you a warning 
in return for your caution to me.” 

“ It was quite unnecessary,” replied 
the Captain, “for I had no intention 
of coercing you. The question is, 
are you to guide us to Fort Charlotte, 
or are you not?” 

“Do you intend to take your men 
through in a body with that squealing 
devil among them?” asked Amos, 
with a contemptuous wave of his 
hand toward the piper. 

“ Certainly,” answered the Captain. 

“Then you need no guide. The 
way is perfectly clear. For twenty 
miles there is a rough cart road until 
you come to the log house which was 
burnt ; after that you will find a path 
through the forest to Fort Charlotte. 
The way is blazed, and even you 
cannot miss it.” 

“You will not go with us then ? ” 

ce No.”’ 

“You are afraid ?” 

ia 3 Yes.”’ 

“You admit yourself to be a 
coward ?” 

“ce Yes.’ 

“ And-I was told you were a great 
Indian fighter.” 

“The Indians are more afraid of 
me and my one damaged rifle than of 
you and your hundred men, and they 
have reason to be.” 

“Yet you won’t march with us? ” 
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ce No.” 

“You prefer a warm Christmas 
dinner in the stockade to a cold meal 
in the forest,” said the officer, sar- 
castically. 

“Who wouldn’t ?” inquired Amos. 
' Captain Maclean gazed upon the 
imperturbable bushranger with a 
smile of easy tolerance. 

“If you were in command, what 
would you do?” 

“T would tie up that windbag with 
its screeching tubes and leave it in 
the stockade with half of your men 
to see that it didn’t break loose again. 
The other half I should put into some 
sensible dress; cover up their knees, 
place moccasins on their feet instead 
of those clumsy thick-soled boots, and 
give them woollen or buckskin mittens 
for their hands. Then I should wait 
till night fell and lead them up the 
river on the ice. I would inflict the 
death penalty on any man who 
whispered or made a noise louder 
than a shadow makes in passing. At 
certain points they would have to 
crawl in Indian file on their hands and 
knees in the deepest shadow of the 
highest bank. The way is longer and 
crookeder than the wood road, but we 
would reach Fort Charlotte before 
day broke.” 

“But suppose you were spied ? 
We would be in a trap on the 
ice with the Indians on the high 
banks.”’ 

“We would not be spied, Captain, 
but if we were we would lie low in the 
shadow and let them fire in the 
darkness.” 

Captain Maclean laughed heartily 
and cried: “ Well, my brave wood- 
lander, you counsel greater. precau- 
tions than if we had to meet a Euro- 
pean army. I see the Indians have 
frightened you, so I think a stern 
lesson is needed by them.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said 
Stebbins, drily. “A lesson is needed, 
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but who shall be teacher and who 
pupil is another matter.” 

“ There is no question about that,”’ 
added the Captain, confidently. 

“None in my mind, Captain,” 
replied Amos. 

“The short and long of it is, sir,” 
said the Captain severely, “ that you 
prefer the safety of the stockade to 
a dangerous march with us through 
the forest.” 

“ Exactly, Captain.” 

“And you will remain. here in 
shelter while we are fighting for the 
lives of your comrades in Fort Char- 
lotte ?” 

“No, Captain, I cannot remain in 
the stockade. I go at once to the 
settlement seven miles further down 
the river. There I shall collect a 
score or more of my own stripe, who 
know nothing of marching, counter- 
matching, and right-wheeling, but 
men who are acquainted with the 
woods and with the Indians. At the 
head of this band I shall go myself to 
the relief of Fort Charlotte.” 

“God gie’s a guid conceit 0’ 
oursel’s,” cried the Captain scoffing. 
“You propose, then, to accomplish 
with twenty men what we shall fail 
to do with a hundred ? Self-esteem 
is a very wonderful thing, woodsman.”’ 

“A very dangerous thing, Captain, 
on some occasions.” 

Again the captain laughed. He 
was a good-natured officer, popular 
with his men, who would have 
followed him anywhere. He turned 
from the backwoodsman and shouted 
to his piper : 

“ Are you ready, Angus ? ” 

** Aye, sir.” 

“ Then let us have ‘The March to 
Battle.’ ”’ 

The pipes burst forth with’ the 
stirring strain, the player’s foot beat- 
ing time on the hard ground. At a 
word from the commander the little 
company set forth, keeping step to 
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Stebbins threw his rifle over his 
brave piper, the resonant drones flung shoulder, breathed a deep sigh, and 
over his shoulder, and the ribbons  slouched off in the direction of the 
fluttering as he strode along. In a_ settlement, murmuring to himself, 


the martial music, and headed by the 


few moments the forest had swallowed “Poor fellows, poor fellows.” 


“ EVERY TREE HIDING AN INDIAN,” 


them up, but through the crisp air Meanwhile the doomed company 
came back the ever-lessening music of tramped briskly along the rough road 
the march, and none of the spectators through the forest. All nature seemed 
moved until at last silence fell once frozen into a silence that was broken 
more on the stockade, then Amos _ only by the impact of well-shod feet 
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on the iron-hard road, even that sound 
became deadened as they penetrated 
further and further into the forest, for 
the dried leaves that had fallen in 
the autumn made a thick carpet under 
foot. The piper soon ceased to play, 
needing all his breath for his tramp- 
ing. Now and then the stillness was 
shattered by a sharp crack like a rifle 
shot, but the Highlanders knew this to 
be the action of the frost on a tree 
here and there, for the weather grew 
colder as the day advanced. The 
gloom of the forest seemed to affect the 
spirits of the marchers. They trudged 
on in a sullen silence that was offspring 
to the mystery of the wilderness. 
Once when Angus Moray tuned np his 
pipes to put a spring in the unceasing 
steps westward, Captain Maclean 
curtly commanded him to be still. 
The officer was pondering on the 
pessimism of the backwoodsman, 
and the foreboding which he made 
light of in the open by the stockade 
pressed down upon him in the sombre 
shadow of the tall gaunt trees: 

After the short halt for lunch at 
midday, the Captain drew out from 
the company six men to act as scouts, 
two to the right, two to the left, and 
two in front of the little company. 
These men he bugled in every half- 
hour, and six others took the places 
of those in from the outlook. The 
officer was somewhat encouraged- by 
the half-hourly reports of his watchers. 
No trace of an Indian was to be seen. 
It appeared that all life in the forest 
had been numbed by the cold, not 
even a black squirrel crossed the 
trail. Of birds overhead there were 
none, yet not for one moment since 
they entered the forest had the un- 
fortunate company been out of sight 
of their enemy, who, silent-footed, 
had kept step by step with them. 

As the short day was drawing to its 
close the condemned marched wearily 
down a slight declivity to cross a 
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frozen stream, when suddenly the 
woods all around them blazed with 
fire. It was a staggering blow, and 
an eighth of the company sank to the 
frozen earth, leaving the survivors 
standing dazed with the suddenness of 
the catastrophe. The ringing call of 
their Captain roused them from their 
momentary stupor. 

“Fix bayonets! 
Charge!” 

Into the gloom to the right of them, 
with levelled weapon and a wild 
Highland yell, the remnant rushed 
with undaunted courage. Moray had 
the wind-bag under his right arm, 
the drones flung over his shoulder, 
his nimble fingers on the chanter, and 
out upon the turmoil screamed the 
martial strains of “The Rout at 
Lamouch.” The Highlanders in 
their impetuous rush met no opposi- 
tion. Maclean cried “Halt!” 
as he came upon the tomahawked and 
scalped bodies of his two Northern 
scouts lying on their faces, silently 
killed from behind. Charges south, 
east, west, proved equally futile. 
There was no trace of any foe in those 
secret fastnesses. 

The bodies of the other four scouts 
were brought in and laid with their 
dead comrades. The wounded, crying 
for water, were bent over and ad- 
ministered to by their surviving 
fellows ; then the second volley blazed 
out, and the third. Captain Maclean 
fell to his knees grievously wounded. 

“Oh, my brave clansmen,” he 
gasped, “‘ led to your death by me, a 
fool. God forgive——” 
A bullet in the head ended life with 


Right face! 


self-reproach. A _ scant half-dozen 


stood back to back firing useless 
rounds into the darkening forest. The 
pipes suddenly ceased, and as the 
stunned body of their player fell 
across them they wailed out a mea- 
sureless dirge for the dead around 
them. 











As the last man sank to his eternal 

est the woods resounded with the 
exultant yell of the savage, and the 
lorde poured down upon the prone 
company, now that no danger was to 
be feared from it, tomahawking and 
scalping all who had still a breath of 
life left in them. 

The bullet that struck the piper 
saved his life for the moment. It had 
torn across the back of his head, leav- 
ing a red, matted splash in its wake, 
but the blow that had spared his body 
had partially destroyed his mind, 
lcaving untouched, however, his mar- 
vellous skill on the chanter. The stars 
of midnight were looking down upon 
him when he partially recovered con- 
sciousness, sitting up and putting his 
hand helplessly to his unbonneted 
head. A raging thirst consumed him, 
and, luckily, the warmth of his body 
had kept the water in his bottle from 
freezing. He drained it with a sigh 
of satisfaction. His first care was of 
his pipes. Tenderly he examined the 
drones and found them unbroken, the 
chanter and mouthpiece were unhurt, 
and experiment showed that the bag 
did not leak. He could not under- 
stand why he had lain down so care- 
lessly upon them. The keen air 
quivered with the throb of his tuning. 
Everything was as it should be, and 
Moray was satisfied as he rose un- 
certainly to his feet. Where was the 


regiment ?. ‘How had he become_ 


separated from it ? He saw nothing 
of the stark congregation around him, 
and was confident the clarion sent 
forth would soon let them know his 
whereabouts. He struck up “The 
Rally of the Clan,” and marched 
staggering to the west, stumbling in 
the darkness but never missing a note. 
The exertion of the piping and the 
tramping were too much for his ex- 
hausted body, so he ceased to play 
ind stumbled stubbornly on for more 
than two hours, when he saw ahead 
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of him a red glow in the darkness of 
the forest. This, he said to himself, 
must be the camp fire of the Company. 
Pausing a few moments to gather 
breath, once more he brought the 
pipes into action, pealing forth the 
pathetic pibroch ‘Come back, Mac- 
lean.” “ That will bring them,’’ he 
said to himself, “if anything will.” 

In the still air of early morning the 
sad strain carried far through the 
breathless forest. Three different 
bodies of men heard it with varying 
emotions, although those for whom it 
was played lay far in the rear, deaf to 
its appeal. The anxious watchers at 
Fort Charlotte heard and recognised 
the faint sounds, crying : 

** Thank God, the Highlanders are 
coming! We are saved,” which, in- 
deed, they were, though not by the 
Highlanders, unless through their 
sacrifice. 

The second group to hear were 
forty-three sinewy woodmen led by 
Amos Stebbins, with moccasined feet 
stealthily along the soundless ice of 
the river. Instantly their leader’s 
plan was changed. 

“My God ! ” he whispered. “ Listen 
to that! With the luck of fools they 
have blundered through almost to 
the Indian camp. I thought they 
would have been wiped out hours ago. 
That’s why we’ve been unmolested. 
Imagine sane men playing through 
the woods like that at three in the 
morning, every tree covering an 
Indian! I can’t understand it. M 
woodcraft is no good. The folly of 
the business must have paralysed the 
redskins. They perhaps thought an 
army was behind them. There will 
be a fight as they near the camp. Let 
us make directly for it and fall on 
the savages in the rear. We may pull 
the Highlanders through yet.” And 
so with a craft superior to the Indians’ 
own and a stealth equal to theirs, the 
band of pioneers deserted the river 
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and made across country for the 
camp. 

The third body of men to hear the 
pibroch was the Indians themselves, 
and to their souls it struck super- 
stitious fear. They knew they had 
killed and scalped every man in the 
company, and now that heathen 
music called on them to fight their 
ghosts. All round the camp fire the 
Savages sprang to their feet, then 
scattered out of the circle of light, 
trembling as ‘they awaited the super- 
natural visit, doubtful if tomahawk 
and rifle could combat the dead as 
they had slaughtered the living. 
Nearer and nearer came the weird 
music and at last into the glare of 
the camp fire marched a strange 
figure, face ghastly pale, head bare but 
erect, ribbons fluttering gaily from 
the tubes over his shoulder. Nothing 
human has a more imposing swagger 
than a piper full-kilted in action, 
playing his best. Round and round 
the well-trodden path that encircled 
the camp fire strode Angus Moray, 
the warmth at first grateful to him, 
then gradually bringing on an un- 
accountable stupor. To rouse him- 
self he stopped the pibroch he was 
playing and started an exciting 
strathspey. Even to the blood of the 
listening Indians the lively lilt brought 
a-tingle and the crouching figures 
almost fell into the step of the war- 
dance. But the chief was on the 
alert. Why had this form been sent 
alone into the very centre of the war 
camp? The others must be lurking 
near. No savage came within the 
circle of light until they were certain 
that this man was absolutely alone. 
Scouts were sent skirmishing into the 
forest to get tidings of the piper’s 
fellows but this time they had to 
deal with men as crafty as them- 
selves, and they returned having seen 
nothing, reporting the forest empty. 
Gradually in on the fated piper closed 
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the silent circle, and, as if premonition 
touched him, his playing became less 
and less certain, and he staggered as 
if dizzy with his round. Suddenly the 
playing ceased, and the piper saw 
before him his Captain, reproach on 
his white face. 

““Why are you here, Angus,” he 
asked sternly, “lilting dance music 
when the Clan is waiting for you ?”’ 

“ Ah, Captain, I have been looking 
for you; all through the forest | 
have been looking for you,” said 
Angus, drawing his hand across ‘his 
brow. 

“*We are all here and waiting for 
you.” 

The piper gazed abroad with a 
smile on his face, and there in the 
avenues of the forest he saw his com- 
pany standing at attention. 

“Captain, I am _ ready.” He 
hitched up his pipes and strode. for- 
ward as the descending tomahawk 
from behind sank into his skull. 

A warwhoop went up as the piper 
fell, but it was drowned by the crack 
of the rifles all round the camp. 
The massacre oi the night before was 
re-enacted, but this time with no re- 
turn fire from the sentenced. _ Each 
Indian knew that the Great Spirit 
had allowed the ghosts to return and 
massacre them. They made no effort 
at useless escape, but stoically folded 
their arms and stood to be shot down 
by the pioneers. 

Amos and his company had sur- 
rounded the camp, but held their 
fire, hoping to save the piper. The 
downfall of the demented man was 
the unpremeditated signal for attack, 
and if Angus played his fellows to the 
realm of the unseen, their foemen 
must have accompanied them within 
sound of the music. 

“ Poor fellows ! ” Amos had said as 
he saw the Highlanders march forth 
from the stockade. ‘ Poor fellow!” 
he murmured as he helped to separate 
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the dead piper from the heap of dead 
foes massed about him, and to lay 
him in a nook among the trees by 
himself. The pioneers knew that no 
remnant of the company had escaped, 
and, being practical men, they turned 
their thoughts from the dead to the 
living, as was the necessity in those 
grim times. The garrison at Fort 
Charlotte had never been attacked:in 
the open; no In- 
dian’s life was risked 
by an assault on the 
stronghold and even 
if the chief had 
known he was to 
capture the place by 
storm and lose but 
one brave in the 
fight, he would never 
have given the order 
to charge. The reck- 
less courage of the 
white man from over 
the seas the . Indian 
looked upon as mere 
madness cast over 
the foe by the Great 
Spirit. The stealthy 
coolness of the 
pioneer, seeking 
cover always and 
dealing out death 
when he could, the 
Indian understood 
and appreciated, but 
he could not com- 
prehend the insanity 
of uniformed 
diers. In his be- 
leaguering of Fort Charlotte, the 
chief and his men depended on 
an ally more potent than them- 
selves — starvation. All source of 
supply was cut off, and time did the 
rest. If it took one mionth or ten, 
it mattered nothing to the red man, 
creature of infinite patience, to 
‘hom time was valueless. The garri- 
son in the fort was chewing its last 
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moccasin, and the Indian behind the 
tree knew it and could wait, ready to 
shoot with deadly accuracy if a head 
showed above the wall, himself unseen. 

Amos had not closed an eye for 
two nights and one day, travelling 
nearly the whole time, yet he was as 
bright and active as any of his 
following. He had come through to 
the stockade in the night, starving, 
and there had ea- 
ten and filled his 
pouch with pem- 
mican—that marvel 
of food invented by 
the red man for the 
sustenance of him- 
self on the march, 
and now adopted by 
his enemy. It was 
composed of lean 
venison dried and 
shredded, mixed 
with berries packed 
into a bag of deer 
skin, and _ consoli- 
dated by having the 
melted fat of the 
deer poured over it 
and through it. A 
slice of this in the 
pouch, and a wood- 
man will march for 
days on it. 

The relief party 
had taken from the 
Settlement what food 
they could carry on 
so rapid a journey, 
but the moment it 
was known that a fight was in pros- 
pect, the supply was cached at 
the river bank, for fighting men 
must travel light. There was no 
need to return forit. The larder of the 
Indians was easily found. Frozen 
deer were hanging from the lower 
branches of trees. Festoons of fat 
wild turkeys, the most delicious game 
in the world to roast, were suspended 
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from sapling to sapling. Baskets of 
dried berries were in plenty, for the 
Indian looks well to the commissariat 
when in camp. 

“I don’t suppose these Injuns 
thought they wuz provisioning Fort 
Charlotte when they collected this 
provender,”’ said Amos dryly. “ This 
is an uncertain world, boys. Anyhow, 
we'll give the folks a bang-up good 
Christmas dinner, an’ if the grocer 
haint sent anything in since I left, P’'ll 
guarantee there won’t be no com- 
plaints about the food.” 

“* Amos,” commented one of his 
men, “ you’ve been so longawake that 
you’ve lost count of your almanac. 
We'd ought to a-given you Christmas 
dinner before you left the Settlement 
so’s you’d remembered. To-day’s day 
after Christmas. You've lost track o’ 
time.” 

“No I haint, Sam,’’ replied the 
imperturbable Amos. “ Christmas, I 


take it, is a sort of day of deliverance 
fur poor benighted human sinners 


like you and me. When deliverance 
comes, then the day it comes is 
Christmas, whatever the calendar 
says. Don’t you tie too much to 
dates, Sam. Christmas can come in 
mid-summer as well as in mid- 
winter. Now, two.of you get a pole 
and sling on them baskets of berries. 
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Each of the rest of you take a turkey. 
till you’ve got ’em all. Others chop 
up this venison and take as much as 
you can carry. Then we’ll make for 
Fort Charlotte, and they'll be gladder 
to see us thin if we wuz Injuns.” 

The ladened party went silently 
through the forest, one following 
another, taking-as much precaution ~ 
as if the woods were still their enemy. 
Progress was slow, and the reluctant 
belated daylight had come before they 
reached the clearing round Fort Chai- 
lotte. 

“Merry Christmas! ’’ shouted Amos 
in his loudest voice. - 

‘One head, then another and another 
appeared above the parapets. It 
was long since the denizens of the fort 
dared show scalp above the logs, and 
even now there was a crouching atti- 
tude of the shoulders, as if each man 
were ready to duck. 

“That you, Amos? 
good Lord!” 

“Merry Christmas, I said Jim!” 
responded Amos. 

“Ts this Christmas? We'd for- 
gotten all about it. Well, the same 
to you, Amos; same to you.” 

“There,” said Amos to Sam. 
** What did I tell you? Of course, 
it’s Christmas if you only think 


” 


so. 


Thank the 





TRIOLETS 


By CHICANE 


“ All poetry's dead 
Gone clean out of fashion.” 
I gloomily said, 
“ All poetry’s dead.” 
In a hard business head 
Where's the room for soft passion ? 
“AM poetry’s dead, 
Gone clean out of fashion.” 


Down the path came Mignon 
In a lilac-sun bonnet, 

And I knew I was wrong. 

Down the path came Mignon, 

Every thought turned ‘to song, 
Every sentence a sonnet. 

Down the path came Mignon 
In a lilac sun-bonnet. 








AND 


E™)S the white races 
| spread over 
the globe, 
colonising, 
civilising; re- 
ducing every- 
thing to the 
same dead 
level of dul- 
ness, isda: i the gospel of the 
commonplace, gradually, though 
surely, destroying the last traces of 
romance which yet survive in a 
weary and -prosaic world—so the 
field, still open to the-big game hunter, 
becomes smaller and smaller. In 
turn, each of the waste spaces of the 
earth is being invaded by the ever- 
encroaching army of civilisation ; and, 
in the same measure, the wild animals 
which once inhabited those countries 
are disappearing. Whole species 
have thus been annihilated—some- 
times before the destroyers themselves 
have suspected the completeness with 
which they have done their deadly 
work. The stately bison in North 
America was virtually extinct before 
the majority of the nation was aware 
that he was. even threatened with 
extermination ; and when at last the 
law did intervene on his behalf the 
total numbers remaining could be 
counted by units, instead of, as form- 
erly, by tens of thousands. In South 
Airica, the quagga, most beautiful 
of all the equine tribe, was com- 
pletely wiped out of existence by the 
Boer hunters, who destroyed thous- 
ands in mere wantonness, simply for 
the pleasure of killing. The same 
fate befell that ungainly creature, the 
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swart wildebeeste, the white-tailed 
gnu of the naturalists, at the hands 
of the same race, which, with the un- 
thinking improvidence that charac- 
terises so many of its acts, thus de- 
prived itself of an important source 
of food supply. The swart. wilde- 
beestes were shot down solely for the 
sake of their livers and their long 
white tails, the latter being highly 
prized as fly-whisks by the Boers. 
The enormous herds which once in- 
habited the high plateau of the Trans- 
vaal disappeared as completely as the 
quagga had done; and to-day, with 
the exception of one or two in paiks 
or zoological gardens, there is not a 
single specimen left. 

The Dark Continent as a whole has 
always been justly regarded as the 
finest shooting ground in the world. 
The home of the elephant, the giraffe, 
the rhinoceros, the Cape buffalo, the 
lion and the hippopotamus, it can 
furnish a larger variety of great game 
than all the other continents together. 
Its antelopes alone were once. enough 
to place it in the front rank; and 
though these were terribly reduced in 
numbers by that awful cattle-scourge, 
the rinderpest, which, ten years ago, 
swept like a cyclone through the 
continent, those which remain are 
still sufficient in themselves to justify 
many a district being described as a 
sportsman’s Paradise. 

The great territory which Cecil 
Rhodes added to the British Empire, 
and which now bears his name, has 
always been famous for the shooting 
to be obtained within its borders. 
True, the total amount of game in it 
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to-day is small compared with that 
of fifteen years ago, prior to the com- 
ing of the Chartered Company. The 
advance of the white man—the build- 
ing of railroads, the development of 
mines and agriculture—has, naturally, 
driven the wild animals out of many 
districts, while the rinderpest played 
havoc among the buffalo and ante- 
lope; but in its vast area there are 
still great tracts of veldt where the 
game is almost as plentiful as it was 
in the days of Livingstone or Gordon- 
Cumming. 

Of the great game, as distinguished 
from the “big game,” the elephant 
takes first rank by reason of his size. 
Although practically unknown now 
on the high plateaux of Southern 
Rhodesia, there are still large herds 
running in the low bush-veldt on the 
border of Portuguese East Africa. 
No one ever interferes with them. In 
the winter they retreat to the densest 
jungle, where it is impossible to 
approach them unheard; and in 
summer they go down to the great 
mud-flats which border the Sabi 
River, where they are almost as safe 
as in the jungle, for no white man 
would venture into that deadly valley 
at that season of the year, when the 
ground is a vast marsh in which breed 
millions of mosquitoes, the air quiver- 
ing with the stifling, exhausting heat 
and heavy with the reek of putrid 
vegetation, while the constant torren- 
tial rains are in themselves enough to 
render life a veritable misery. The 
local natives on their part never try 
to hunt the elephant. They regard 
him, not as game, but as a M’Tagati, 
the incarnation of an evil spirit, and 
consequently do their utmost to 
avoid him. In Northern Rhodesia, on 
the other hand, there are yet plenty 
of elephant to be found, living in 
more reasonably situated districts. 

The immense size of the great 
pachyderm, his acute sense of smell 
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and hearing, coupled with the small- 
ness of his brain, the only really 
vulnerable spot, combine to render 
him most dangerous of game; but 
none the less, the hunter who wishes 
to put his own nerve to the most 
severe test possible had better leave 
the elephant and go in search of the 
Cape buffalo. The latter is the real 
king of the forest ; the much-vaunted 
lion is a coward beside him. A man 
may have shot lions without feeling 
a tremor, and yet lose his coolness 
when he sees a buffalo preparing for a 
charge. The bulk of the creature, 
his ferocity, cunning, and agility, 
place him in a class by himself, 
for no other beast possesses such 
a combination of offensive and 
defensive qualities. An unwounded 
buffalo will often attack a man on 
sight ; while one which has been hit, 
but not disabled, becomes a veritable 
demon of vindictiveness Sometimes 


he will come thundering down imme- 
diately after being touched by the 


bullet; but more often he will 
pretend to run away, then double 
round, pick up the track of the hunter 
who is following him, and charge 
from behind; or, hidden in some 
clump of bush, he may await his 
pursuer, and rush out on him as he 
passes. 

The buffalo, however, is doomed. 
The nations have proclaimed him a 
nuisance, and ere many years are 
past, he will be found only on reserva- 
tions, where small herds will be pre- 
served as specimens. No animal 
suffered more heavily than he from 
the rinderpest. Whole tracks, once the 
feeding-gounds of tens of thousands, 
were denuded by the scourge. These 
districts had formerly been infested 
with the tsetse-fly, the deadly little 
insect which destroys all domesticated 
animals; but when the buffalo had 
gone, the fly disappeared also; and 
further investigation showed that 
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there was some intimate connection 
between the two. So the great beasts 
were sentenced to extinction; their 
name was removed from the list of 
game animals for whom a close season 
is provided ; and they are now classed 
among the vermin which may be 
destroyed wherever and whenever 
found. But it is often easier to pro- 
nounce a sentence than to carry it 
into effect. The buffalo loves the 
thickly-wooded, low-lying, swampy 
country, where few white men ever 
go; and it will be some years before 
the king of the African forests meets 
the fate of his distant cousin, the 
American bison. 

The natives place the lion next in 
rank to the buffalo, but hate him more 
bitterly, because he is more often 
in evidence. The lion is_ ubi- 
quitous: his domain is the entire 
country. The king of beasts, as 
described in books, is a fine animal— 
ferocious, certainly, but none the 
less noble. Nevertheless, the stock- 
owner detests him for the havoc he 
causes among the herds, and even 
more for the endless anxiety his very 
presence in the country entails. There 
is no security against him. He is 
always travelling ; and though there 
are certain districts which can truth- 
fully be described as lion-infested, the 
lion’s lair itself is a fiction of the story- 
books. A pair of lions may find a 
spot where food is easily obtainable, 
and make a considerable stay there ; 
but their home is the whole veldt. 
They may kill a donkey in one village 
to-night, and to-morrow catch a 
water-buck forty miles away. If the 
lion killed only to relieve his hunger, 
he would be less hateful; but he 
will often kill four or five oxen, and 
content himself with devouring the 
entrails of one. He is crafty and 
takes no risks ; for, unlike the leopard, 
he will never leap a wall unless he 
can see what is on the other side. A 


paper fence would keep him away 
from a herd of oxen provided the 
latter themselves did not break out 
through terror of his growling and 
his smell. 

The lion’s roar is the subject of 
another fiction, not that he is incap- 
able of making the most awe-inspiring 
sound emitted by any living thing, 
but because when he is roaring he is 
harmless. It is the lion which keeps 
quiet that is to be feared; for, asa 
rule, the male and female work in 
couples, and the one that makes the 
noise is merely driving the game down 
the wind to the silent partner. The 
lion’s method of killing, too, is mis- 
understood. The strength of his 
jaw, terrible though it is, is as nothing 
compared to the force of his blows. 
With one stroke of his paw he can 
break the back of a bullock as he 
springs over it; and the writer has 
seen a native with his head and neck 
literally telescoped by one of -these 
awful downward pats. 

Generally speaking, the Rhodesian 
lion is not a man-eater. A small variety 
found in the Zambesi valley, some- 
times combines into packs from eight 
to twelve in number, and raids the 
native villages; but the ordinary 
species, the great tawny lion, is never 
a man-eater save under compulsion, 
when he has become too old and stiff 
to catch wild game. Then he begins 
to haunt the water-holes and mealie- 
lands round the villages, and snaps 
up unprotected women and children ; 
but his career is generally short ; for 
the fact of his having acquired the 
habit proves that he has lost his 
agility, and he is therefore easily 
killed. 

The hunter who goes out with the 
intention of shooting lions will prob- 
ably return a disappointed man."! No 
animal is more difficult to find than 
this pseudo king of beasts. The natives 
say that the man who would kill 
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lions must be continually glancing 
behind him; that when he sees a 
man approaching, the lion lies flat 
on the ground with his face down 
between his forepaws, and not until 
the intruder is well past does he raise 
his head and look at the retreating 
figure. A Rhodesian lion will always 
avoid a man, if possible; and only 
when he is wounded will he turn on 
his pursuer. Probably, if statistics 
were available, it would be found that 
ninety-five per cent. of those killed by 
lions met their fate while foolishly fol- 
lowing one which they had wounded. 
In a single respect only does the lion 
deserve his name of “ king of beasts ” 
—on the score of strength he is 
certainly the first. He can drag a 
large bullock over rough ground with 
the greatest ease, while he can carry 
a mule on his back after hoisting it 
there by some strange sideways jerk 
of his head. He can leap a fence five 


feet high with a full-sized donkey 


gripped in his jaws. Otherwise, 
speaking from seven years’ experience 
in a lion country, the writer has no 
hesitation in describing the king of 
beasts as a fraud—at least so far as 
his alleged nobility is concerned. His 
regal attributes lose some of their 
glamour when one learns that the so- 
called monarch frequently lives for 
days at a time on such plebeian food 
as field rats; and the vision of the 
kingly creature sitting patiently on a 
flat rock waiting for the rodents to 
come out from underneath is a rather 
anheroic one. But then the lion of the 
books and the lion of fact are two very 
different beasts. 

Besides the lion, Rhodesia also 
possesses an unpleasantly varied se- 
lection of minor beasts of prey. The 
hyena—the foul-smelling creature 
with the harsh, rasping voice—which 
the natives not unnaturally imagine 
to be the horse of the Evi! Spirit, is 
omnipresent. There is no getting rid 


of him. You may shoot one, and three 
more immediately come to eat ‘he 
carcase. He is in a sense the sateliite 
of the lion; for he follows up the 
latter, and with his mill-like jaws. 
crunches up the bones which the larger 
animal is unable to crack. He is a 
slinking, cowardly, treacherous pest, 
with not one redeeming quality; 
for, even when he is killed, his skin 
is valueless. 

The jackal is harmless, except 
among the hen-roosts; and though 


his mournful, wailing note is apt to } 


be annoying, no man in his senses 
would dream of wasting ammunition 
on this unhappy-looking scavenger, 
The wildcats, of whom there is a 
seemingly endless variety, are more 
troublesome; and though they are 
but seldom shot, the natives manage 
to trap a considerable number. The 


leopard is common throughout Rho- 7 


desia, and, like the lion, is a source of 
continual worry to stock-owners. He 
is, however, an easy beast to kill, for 
he lacks both the cunning and the 
swiftness of his bigger relative; al- 
though, perhaps, he has more courage 
than the latter, while his ability to 
climb enables him to enter places 
which are safe against the other. 
The buffalo, elephant, and lion do 
not complete the list of the great 
game of Rhodesia; for within its 
borders can also be found the girafie, 
the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus. 
The two former are‘ growing very 
tare now, which, in the case of the 
rhinoceros is a rather fortunate thing, 
for this ungainly, purblind creature 
—which can only see clearly some 
thirty yards, yet has keener organs of 
scent. and hearing than any other 
animal—is always. a danger to the 
hunter, if only from its cheerful habit 
of charging blindly through the camp 
at night. The hippopotamus, that 
other weird survival from the ante- 
diluvian age, is still to be found in 
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all the large rivers and marshes ; but 
rezarded from a sportsman’s point of 
view, he is a failure; for, although 
his great bulk and thick hide make him 


dificult to kill, unless hit in his one. 


vulnerable point, behind the ear, 
there is little danger or excitement 
atiendant on the chase. From a 
commercial standpoint, however, he 
is worth slaying, his skin being 
valuable for whips and walking-sticks, 
the famous “‘ sjamboks ” of the Boers, 
while the thick layer of fat with 
which he is coated is much prized 
for cooking purposes; his feet, too, 
make a dish which, for delicacy of 
flavour and nutritious qualities is 
probably unequalled. 

The term “ big game,” as distinct 
from great game, includes all the 
lager buck or antelope. Of these 
Rhodesia possesses an unequalled 
collection. First in rank comes the 
eland, a beautiful creature, which 
often scales. more than a large. ox, 
and one that is easily killed on account 
of its slow, lumbering gait. On some 
of the large open flats in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Limpopo the old 
Boer hunters used to chase the eland 
on horseback, and, as they drew 
alongside the exhausted animal, stab 
him behind the shoulder with a native 
spear. The koodoo, once the most 
common of all the large buck, were 
nearly exterminated by the rinderpest, 
and in 1897 thousands of their beauti- 
ful horns could be picked up on the 
veldt, but since then their numbers 
have increased again, and to-day they 
can be found wherever there are steep, 
wooded kopjes with sheltered, grassy 
valleys in between. The stately roan 
antelope is seldom seen far away from 
the grey, dreary mopani veldt; but 
his close relative, the ferocious-looking 
salle, is common all over the country 
and one can seldom tramp many 
miles in a game district without 
having a vision of the great black and 
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white bodies thundering through the 
bush, and finally disappearing in a 
thick cloud of dust. The sable are 
usually found in troops, varying from 
ten to fifty in number; but those 
with the finest heads always run 
singly, owing to the fact that, after 
they reach a certain length, the back- 
ward curve of the horns is so great 
that they become useless for fighting 
purposes, and consequently the owner 
is ejected from the herd by the 
younger bulls. 

The water-buck loves the dry, 
leafless bush on the banks of the great 
sand-rivers. The colouring of his 
body blends with that of his surround- 
ings in an extraordinary manner ; and 
it is no uncommon thing for even an 
expert native shooting-boy to pass 
within a few score yards of a troop, 
and not see it until the animals break 
away. 

On the high veldt one finds the 
tsesebe, swiftest and most ungainly 
of all buck. They can usually be seen 
in the neighbourhood of the innumer- 
able huge anthills, on the top of which 
a bull is always stationed as sentinel ; 
consequently it is a difficult matter 
to secure a specimen, except with a 
running shot. Their cousins, the 
Lichtenstein hartebeeste, are on 
the other hand easy to shoot on 
account of the insane curiosity 
they exhibit with regard to the 
hunter. It was a similar inquisitive- 
ness on the part of the swart wilde- 
beeste which enabled the Boers to 
exterminate the whole species in the 
course of a few years. The other gnu, 
the blue wildebeeste, is still very 
plentiful in certain districts of Rhod- 
desia, being generally found in com- 
pany with the zebra, who also shows a 
gieat partiality for the society of the 
roan antelope. The true sportsman 
leaves the zebra alone, for, when dead, 
he is quite valueless, except as meat 
for natives. It might be thought 
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that these strongly marked creatures 
would be very noticeable on the veldt ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the reverse 
is the case. A few hundred yards off, 
the black and white stripes seem to 
coalesce into a grey blurr which is 
almost indistinguishable, and even 
when close standing among the bush 
he loves, the zebra is extraordinarily 
hard to discover. 

Nature has provided for the safety 
of the denizens of the veldt to the 
best of her ability. The roan antelope 
loves the grey bush, with the general 
colouring of which his coat. blends 
perfectly ; the tsesebe finds no cover 
on the open high veldt on which he 
lives, but has a wonderful fleetness 
to make up for this disadvantage ; the 
impala, a bright, reddish-brown buck , 
runs only on the red sandy ground ; 
the yellow reed-buck has his home 
among the tall, dry grass; the little 
klipspringer changes in colouring 
yellow 
as the leaves on the _ kopjes 
undergo a similar change, and so on. 
Only the sable antelope seems 
unprovided for, his great black body 
and white undersides being visible 
anywhere; but the hunter soon 
learns that this magnificent creature 
is compensated for his appearance 
by a keenness of hearing and scent 
which render him more difficult of 
approach than any other game, ex- 
cepting, of course, that curious mons- 
trosity, the rhinoceros. 

The list of the smaller buck in 
the Chartered territory is a long one. 
The impala, the rooibok of the Dutch, 
abound in the bush veldt. The reed- 
buck, duiker, stein-buck, bush-buck, 
grysbok, can be found everywhere ; 
while among the granite kopjes are 
thousands of the dainty little klips- 
springers, the chamois of South 
Africa. 

In addition to. these, wild pigs, 
wart-hogs—most hideous of created 


from  greenish-brown to 
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things—ant-bears, and various weird 
varieties of the badger tribe, can be 
found by those who care to search for 
them. In the native fields are thou- 
sands of guinea-fowl ; while partridge 
and quail can be heard, if not seen, 
in every part of the veldt. 

There is a peculiar fascination 
about hunting on the frontiers of 
civilisation in Africa, a joyous sense 
of freedom which one never seems to 
feel so strongly elsewhere. The un- 
conventionality of the life, the know- 
ledge that beyond you there is noth- 
ing but savagery, that you are far 
away from the lies and shams of 
civilisation, face to face with the 
crude realities of life, a primitive 
man amidst primitive conditions, 
holding your position among the 
natives by the force of your own 
character, not by the support of a 
distant and little-heeded Government. 
There are things on the veldt one 
never forgets, memories which remain, 
clamorous and insistent, even after 
the lapse of years. The creaking of 
the wagon as it jolts over the rough 
track; the swaying forms of the 
patient, tired oxen seen dimly in the 
moonlight during the long evening 
trek ; the sharp purposeful crack of 
the giraffe-hide whips; the hoarse 
cries of the Kaffir drivers; the 
vicious note of the rifle; the dull 
thud of the bullet striking flesh ; 
the savage shout of exultation 
from the natives as the buck falls ; 
the long rides through the silent 
bush; the nights by the blazing 
camp fire; the growling of a lion in 
the next valley mingling fitfully with 
the snarl of a hyena just outside the 
circle of firelight; the picturesque 
squalor of the native villages, the 
drums, the rattles, the dance, the 
shrill tones of the women rising above 
the deep gutturals of the men; "the 
voice of the guinea-fowl saluting the 
dawn with harsh, grating persistence 
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the anxious note of the wild-goose 
calling to an absent mate ; the sicken- 
ing delays on the banks of the flooded 
rivers; the glad freshness of the 
morning air; the days when you 
went wet and hungry, and the days 
of plenty—what man who has known 
all these can ever forget them, or 
ever think of them without wishing 
himself back once more among the 
old familiar scenes ? Those who have 
really loved the veldt will always 
hear it calling. Other recollections 
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may grow dim, or fade away entirely, 
new ideals and ambitions take the 
place of those of earlier days, but he 
who has once come to know the veldt, 
as the hunter must know it, can never 
be quite the same again. He may 
leave it for ever, shake its dust from 
his feet; but, among even the most 
prosaic surroundings, the old mem- 
ories will surge up anew, and 
he will think lovingly of the days 
he spent in that distant southern 
land. 





LUCKY JOBSON |. 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


Bill Jobson’s luck was wunnerfal, an’ yet ’e never showed 

A reely thankful sperrit for the blessin’s Fate bestowed ; 

An’ though ’is wishes all came true, the beggar lived an’ died 
A pessimistic grumbler as was never satisfied ! 


Why, when we went a-fishin’ in the stream by ’Awkins’ Mill, 
You never saw a feller ’ave such splendid luck as Bill! 
For, when we'd fished from breakfast-time till eight o'clock at night, 


Old ’Awkins’ bull-dog spotted us 


an’ then ’e ’ad a bite! 


’E acted once as Captain in our village cricket team, 
An’ even then ‘is luck remained surprisin’ an’ extreme, 
For while a-settlin’ which played fust—im or the other boss, 


The farmer’e bull broke through the ‘edge . . . 


-. - an’ Jobson won the toss! 


Bill did a bit o' plumbin’ for the people at the ’All, 
‘Is luck, 0’ course, was with ’im, though the pay was rather small; 
One night they ’ad a gas-escape, an'—much to ’is surprise— 


Bill found it, with a lighted match 


an’ then ’e ’ad a rise! 


’E got a job as driver on a City motor-bus, 
’E ’adn’t learnt mechanics, but they didn’t make a fuss; 
An’ when ’e wrecked the ‘ole concern, through twistin’ of a crank, 


"Is luck was still stupenjus . 


for ’e nearly broke the Bank! 


The last I heard o’ Bill, ’e was in somethin’ of a mess; 
’E’d got hisself entangled in the wheels of an express— 
A-tryin’ to gather mushrooms by the railway, after dark, 


AF wie! 


- » » Bill was always lucky, ’e was bound to make ‘is mark! 
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By ERNEST E. JOYCE 


Hliustrated by A. S, Boyd 


HILE the stage- 

manager of the 

Dribblewich 

Amateur Dra- 

matic Society 

gazed into the 

auditorium of 

the Assembly 

Hall through a 

peep-hole in the curtain, his bosom 
swelled with pride. 

Right in the middle of the reserved 
seats sat the Mayor, looking as if the 
market price of cheese had absolutely 
no interest for him. Occasionally he 
whispered in the ear of the Mayoress, 
who, elegantly fanning herself with 
her programme, nodded and beamed 
over her shoulder at each fresh 
arrival who came to swell the ranks of 
the front rows. The shilling seats at 
the back of the hall were filling up 
fast, while the shuffling of feet in the 
sixpenny gallery indicated that there 
must be quite fifteen or twenty people 
up there already. 

“ If we go on like this,” murmured 
the stage-manager, rubbing his hands 
delightedly, “we shall have very 
nearly a fill house. Not so bad fora 
first attempt, eh ?” 

““Wh-what’s the time ?” said the 
individual addressed. 

“Twenty past seven,” replied the 
stage-manager, looking at his watch. 
*“* And, I say, Jenkins,” he continued, 
“you ought to be getting into your 
togs. You'll be called five minutes 
after the curtain goes up, you know.” 

“Oh, I—I’m all right,” declared 
Jenkins, looking as if he was all 
wrong. “Er—how many people do 
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you suppose there’ll be in the—in the 
audience ? ” 

“Fifty or sixty at the least,” said 
the stage-manager, bombastically. 

““Er—rather a lot, ism’t it?” 
stammered Jenkins. “I—I hope 
they won’t throw things, doncher- 
know,” he added, with a ghastly 
attempt at joviality. 

The stage-manager eyed him with 
sudden suspicion. 

““T say, old man,” he exclaimed, in 
an undertone, “‘ you ain’t nervous, are 
you?” 

““Nervous!” retorted the other, 
smiling a sickly and pity-inspiring 
smile, “not a b-bit of it. It’s ‘this 
beastly draught that’s making me 
shiver.” 

“I don’t feel any draught,” said the 
stage-manager, severely. 

“Well, I do,” complained Jenkins. 
“My teeth are fairly chattering.” 

“So I can hear,” said the stage- 
manager. “ Look here,” he went on, 
taking his companion by the elbow, 
“you Tun away and slip into your 
things. You'll be as right as nine- 
pence if you don’t think about it.” 

Jenkins, who was to play the part 
of a swaggering desperado in the 
coming piece, drifted away with the 
gait of a decrepit dromedary, and the 
stage-manager resumed his inspection 
of the hall. 

Everything was going well there. 
Quite four-fifths of the seats were 
already occupied, while more people 
were dropping in by twos and threes 
at intervals of a minute or so. 

It was evident that success awaited 
the “‘First Performance of ‘The Terror 
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of Texas,’ to be given in aid of the 
Boot and Beef-tea Fund by the 
Dribblewich Amateur Society. See 
Small Bills for Further Particulars.” 

Titcomb, the stage-manager, to 
whose enterprise the formation of the 
society was due, felt that his hour of 
triumph was indeed at hand. He 
had written the piece himself, and 
all the élite of Dribblewich had come 
to see it! 

In imagination he saw an army of 
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long-lost father, was not due on the 
stage until the middle of the second 
act. 

“Where are“the others ? ” enquired 
the stage-manager, anxiously. 

“Dressing,” replied Prigley. “I 
knew what a squeeze it would be in 
that little room,” he went on to ex- 
plain, “so I got here first and locked 
the door’on ’em until I was ready. 
You should have heard ’em cursing 
outside ! How do I look?” 
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‘THE DESPERADO AND THE FUNNY MAN WERE TRYING TO SEE INTO THE LOOKING GLASS OVER ONE ANOTHER’S 
SHOULDERS.” 


London managers clamouring for his 
work ; he heard the cry of “‘ Author ! 
Author!” swelling from a thousand 
throats. Then, bringing himself back 
into the present again with an effort, 
he reluctantly abandoned his spy- 
hole, and, signalling to an attendant 
to be ready to raise the curtain, hur- 
tied off to the improvised green-room. 
[hat apartment proved to contain 
only one occupant, Prigley, to wit, 
Who, in his capacity as the desperado’s 


Without trusting himself to reply, 
the stage-manager was rushing away 
towards the gentlemen’s dressing- 
room when the other laid a detaining 
hand upon his arm. 

“TI say, old feller,” he remarked 
“is there such a thing as a nip of 
whisky to be had anywhere? I— 
I’ve got such a funny sort of hollow 
feeling inside me. Must be a touch 
of indigestion.” 

“Oh, go to Bath!’ was the stage- 
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manager’s retort, as he endeavoured 
to shake himself free. 

“But look here, you know, old 
boy,” protested the persistent Prigley, 
“TI can’t possibly go on the stage 
while I’m all shaky and trembly.” 

“Then stay off it, hang you!” 
roared the stage-manager, tearing 
himself away from his persecutor’s 
clutch, and making a dash for the 
dressing-room. 

There all was chaos. The desperado 
and the funny man of the piece were 
trying to see into the looking-glass 
over one another’s shoulders as they 
made up their faces; the hero was 
searching amongst everybody else’s 
belongings for his boots, swearing 
shockingly meanwhile ; and the gal- 
lant old Southern general was mildly 
protesting that the travelling preacher 
had stolen his breeches. 

“Here, I say, you fellows!” ex- 
claimed the stage-manager, as he 
bustled into the room, “ain’t any of 
you ready yet ? The curtain’ll go up 
in three minutes! Where’s Uncle 
Joe!” 

“Heah,” replied the face of the 
local curate, emerging from behind a 
screen, where its owner had been in- 
dustriously blacking it. 

“ Well, hurry up, old chap!” said 
the stage-manager; “you've got to 
open the ball, you kuow.” 

“T—-I’m rather in a f-f-fix,” fal- 
tered the Rev. Mr. Paley, bringing a 
form attired in the conventional 
“darky” style from the shelter of 
the screen. 

““What’s wrong?” enquired the 
stage-manager, impatiently. 

“ T—aw—I’ve forgotten the proper 
patois for my part,” explained the 
curate. “I can’t get it out of my 
head that I’m supposed to talk in 
broken English, doncherknow. The 
sort of stuff, doncherknow, that one 
talks to fellows on the Continent 
when they can’t understand one’s 
French.” 
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“T don’t quite follow you,” replied. 
the stage-manager, icily. 

“It’s this way,” said the curate. 
“Take my opening lines. I feel sure 
I shall say them like this: ‘ Vere ees 
Mistaire? °*Ee ees veery late zis 
eevening. Vere evaire can ’ee be ? 
Ze Madame, she ees getting nairvous.’ 
That doesn’t seem to sound right, you 
know, for a—ahem—a negro. I can 
do the shading my eyes and looking-off 
business all right, but I’ve got an 
inward conviction that the dialect is— 
er—is faulty.” 

“It’s worse,” said the stage-mana- 
ger, grimly ; “it’s impossible. You’ve 
gotto talk like a nigger, man. This 
way: ‘W’ere am Massa? ’Ee am 
berry late dis evenin’,’ and so on.” 

“Yes, I know,” wailed the rev. 
gentleman. “It sounds easy enough, 
and it was easy enough for a time, but 
I must have got overtrained. I’ve 
been practising it every day for-six 
weeks past, and I suppose I’ve over- 
done it. The worst of it is that the 
wretched thing keeps taking me un- 
awares. When I want it I can’t 
catch it, and when I don’t want it it 
thrusts itself on me. Would you 
believe it ”—dropping his voice to an 
awestruck whisper—“I caught my- 
self on the point of slipping into it in 
the middle of my sermon on Sunday.” 

“ Well, never mind,” said the stage- 
manager, reassuringly, “let’s hope 
you'll catch yourself slipping into it 
as soon as you get on thestage. Are 
you ready in other respects ? ” 

““ Ye-ee-es,”” answered the eccle- 
siastical Uncle Joe, limply. 

“Then come along,” cried the 
stage-manager, hustling him out of 
the room ; “let’s get the curtain up. 
I'll just step across first, though,” he 
added, “and see whether Dinah’s 
ready.” 

Hastening down the passage to a 
door marked “ Ladies’ Dressing 
Room,” he banged on it with his fist. 

“What d’you want ?” squealed a 
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shrill voice on the other side of the 
coor, 

“Is Dinah ready?” bawled the 
stage-manager. 

“Yes, she’s ready,” replied the 
voice, “‘ but she’s fainted.” 

‘“‘ What !”’ shouted the stage-mana- 

er. 

‘Well, not exactly fainted,” said 
the voice, “but she’s been awfully 
queer. We've just given her some 
sal volatile. She'll be all right in a 
few minutes.” 

“ But we’re waiting for her,” cried 
the callous stage-manager. “ Ask her 
precisely how long she’ll be.” 

There was a murmured colloquy, 
and then the door began to open. 

“Can I come in?” said the stage- 


manager. 
“Certainly not!” screamed half-a- 


dozen voices. 
“Oh, all right,” said the stage- 
manager, resignedly, “ but do hurry 


up, there’s good creatures.” | 

The door was opened a few inches 
wider, and a handsome young nigger 
gal, with her hair done up in the very 
latest style came out leaning on the 
arms of two sympathetic maidens. 

“Oh, Mr. Titcomb,” she faltered, 
“I do feel so frightfully nervous! I 
shall die! I know I shall.” 

‘“‘Nonsense, nonsense!” said the 
stage-manager, cheerily. ‘“‘ You'll be 
as right as a trivet as soon as you get 
on the stage. Look here, here’s jolly 
old Uncle Joe waiting for his lubly 
darter. Come on, uncle, come and 
help Miss Dobson into the wings.” 

The Rev. Mr. Paley, looking any- 
thing but “ jolly,” stepped forward ; 
he and the stage-manager offered an 
arm apiece to the shivering damsel, 
and the trio went tottering along the 
Passage towards the stage. 

As they passed the door of the 
“green room,” the pertinacious Prig- 
ley appeared and grasped the stage- 
manager by the coat tails. 
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“TI say, old fellow,’’ he quavered, 
“I really must have that nip of 
whisky. I’m getting worse. My 
legs are so shaky that they'll hardly 
support me.” 

“ Then try standing on your head!” 
thundered the stage-manager over his 
shoulder, with such intense fierceness 
that the unhappy Prigley shot back- 
wards into the room as if a carthorse 
had kicked him. 

In the wings the dusky Dinah re- 
linquished the arms of her supporters 
and sank into a chair. 

“Oh, dear,” she said, faintly, “I 
shall never be able to go on. I know 
I shan’t. Can’t somebody else take 
my part? Can’t you take it, Mr 
Titcomb ? ” 

“Cheer up,” said the stage-mana- 
ger, patting her on the shoulder with 
youthful fatherliness ; “ you'll be all 
right. This nervousness’ll vanish as 
soon as you’re on the stage. All the 
best actresses,” he added, playfully, 
“suffer from it for a few minutes just 
at the start. Now then, Uncle Joe, 
on with you, and we’ll get the curtain 
up. Why ”’—looking at him in sur- 
prise—“ what’s the matter with you, 
man?” 

“It’s coming on again,” moaned 
the curate, with his hand clasped to 
his brow. 

“What’s coming on?” cried the 
stage-manager. 

“Why, ze broken Eenglishe—I 
mean the broken English,” replied 
the curate. “I feel as if it were all 
bubbling up inside me. Oh, what- 
ever shall I do?” And in his per- 
turbation, he sat down in the lap of 
Dinah, jumping up again in horror 
before she had time to squeal. 

“Look here,” said the stage-mana- 
ger, grimly. “You'll have to go on 
and do the best you can. Try to 
forget it. Try to think of yourself as 
the faithful old nigger looking out 
anxiously for his overdue master, 
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Come, pull yourself together!” And 
taking him by the arm he led him 
out into the middle of the stage. 

“* J-just wait a minute, then, T-Tit- 
comb,” pleaded the unhappy man. 
** Just let me s-s-say my lines over to 
you. It may g-g-give me a fair 
start.” 

““My dear fellow,” retorted the 
stage-manager, “I really can’t stand 
out here while you rehearse your 
part. We should never make a be- 
ginning with the play. Now then, 
time’s up.” 
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himself from the other’s embrace and 
rushed into the wings. 

The audience, tickled by the sight 
of a pair of legs careering wildly across 
the stage, tittered loudly. 

Higher and higher rose the curtain 
and Uncle Joe, standing motionless in 
the centre of the stage watched its 
ascent in silent agony. Then, when it 
had come to rest, he brought his gaze 
down and stood staring out across the 
footlights. A little ripple of applause 
from the audience seemed to galvanise 
him into life, for, slewing suddenly 














“THE TERROR OF TEXAS SHOT INTO VIEW PROPELLED BY 


A STRONG HAND.” 


He signalled for the curtain to be 
raised, intending to dart off before it 
was in motion, but his companion 
clutched him round the neck like an 
octopus. 

** Just two lines—only two lines!” 
implored the perspiring Uncle Joseph. 

“Not one,” whispered the stage- 
manager, fiercely. “Let go, man, 
let go! Don’t you see the curtain’s 
going up! Let go, I tell you!” And 
with.a desperate wriggle he extricated 














round, he shaded his eyes with his 
hand, glared into the wings, and spoke. 

** Vere ees Mistaire ? ” he said, with 
awful distinctness and precision. “’Ee 
ees vairy late zis eevening ! Vere evaire 


can. ’ee be? Ze Madame, she ees 
getting nairvous. But vait,” he con- 
tinued, as a wave of giggling swept 
across the auditorium, “’ere ees my 
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leetle daughtaire Deenah. Perhaps 
she ’ave ze news of ’im.” 

The stage-manager, powerless to 
interfere, shook his fist in impotent 
rage. 

‘Bless ’er dear leetle feets,” pur- 
sued the automaton in front, “’ow 
zey treep, treep, treep along ze road. 
Sweet lettle ’oneybird, she is ze joy 
of er farzaire’s ’eart.” 

At this juncture Dinah should have 
tripped on; singing, but as a matter of 
fact, she came drifting on to the stage 
like a partially paralysed Ophelia. 
Arriving alongside her pseudo-parent, 
she regarded him with a petrifying 
stare, as if to say, “ What on earth 
have we got here?” Then, after 
casting one look of hopeless despair at 
the audience, she fixed her eyes im- 
ploringly on the stage-manager in the 
wings. 

“Golly, fader,” prompted that 
worthy, in a hoarse whisper. 

‘* Golly, fader,”’ repeated Dinah. 

“What am de trubble?” con- 
tinued the stage-manager. 

“What am de trubble ?” echoed 
Dinah. 

“Tf I don’t get a nip of whisky, 
old man,” said a squeaky voice to the 
rear of the stage-manager, “I shall 
positively collapse ! ” 

“Tf I don’t get a nip of whisky,” 
began Dinah, and then stopped, 
vaguely conscious that something was 
wrong, for the stage-manager had got 
the interrupter by the collar and was 
thrusting him out of sight. 

[t was-at this point that the curate 
showed himself to be after all a man 
of mettle. 

‘* Ze old Mistaire,” he explained to 
the bewildered maiden, “‘ went out zis 
morning to shoot ze turkey-buzzard 
‘Ee ’ave not yet made a return, an’ 
ze Madame, she ’ave ze frights.” 

“Clasp your hands, look startled, 
and exclaim, ‘Can he have met the 
Terror of Texas!’” he added in an 


undertone. His companion complied, 
so far as the clasping her hands and 
looking startled were concerned, but 
no sound came from her open lips. 

This, however, did not matter so 
very much, for the attention of the 
grinning audience became concen- 
trated on a loud and heated discussion 
which was taking place in the wings. 

“T t-t-tell you, old ch-ch-chap, I 
absolutely c-can’t go on,” stuttered 
the voice of Jenkins, alas the Terror 
of Texas. 

“But you must!” said the stern 
voice of the stage-manager. 

“T really c-c-can’t !” protested the 
voice of Jenkins, ‘‘I’ve got stage 
f-f-fright. I never d-dreamt it would 
be like this.” 

“You've got to go on!” insisted 
the voice of the stage-manager. 

“Tf I were to t-t-take only t-two 
steps,” said the voice of Jenkins, “I 
should f-f-fall down. My knees are 
gi-giving way li-like anything.” 

“For heaven’s sake be a man!” 
implored the voice of the stage- 
manager. 

“Tl be any bub-bub-blessed thing 
you like,” declared the voice of 
Jenkins, “so long as you don’t ask 
me to go on that bub-bub-blessed 
stage.” 

The duet was converted into a trio 
by a rude boy in the gallery. 

** Come on, old cock,”’ shouted that 
youth, with great heartiness, “ 
won’t eat yer!” 

There was a roar of laughter from 
the audience, and before it had sub- 
sided the Terror of Texas, propelled 
by the strong hand of the stage- 
manager, shot into view, wriggled, 
and doubled back into the shelter of 
the side-scenes. A moment later he 
reappeared again, and, turning round, 
began a sort of swaying dance. In 
reality he was trying to dodge back 
past the extended arms of the stage- 
manage, but the audience, seeing 
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only half the performance, took it for 
part of the play and applauded en- 
thusiastically. 

“ Ongcore! Ongcore!”’ yelled the 
gallery, as with a brilliant feint from 
left to right the Terror eluded his 
tyrant and made a mad rush for the 
dressing-room. 

The stage-manager started after 
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preting this as an enquiry as to 
whether the Uncle was to come 
off the stage, shook his head vio- 
lently. 

The avuncular forefinger was 
directed at Dinah, and the avuncular 
eyebrows were elevated again. 

The stage-manager replied with 
another shake of his head. 


*** PLEASE GO OUT AS QUIETLY AS YOU CAN, {N ORDER THAT YOU MAY NOT UPS ANY OF THE INVALIDS AND IMBECILE:,'” 


him, and then, bethinking himself of 
Uncle Joe and Dinah, turned back 
and began a series of frantic signals. 

Uncle Joe, unable to understand 
them, pointed his forefinger first at 
himself and then at the wings, and 
raised his eyebrows. 

The stage-manager, rightly inter- 


“Gag, man, gag!” he said, in a 
penetrating whisper. 

The curate gave a start, glanced 
anxiously at Dinah, and sidled to- 
wards the wings. 

“What did you say?” he whis- 
pered, hoarsely. 

“Gag, man, gag!” repeated the 
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stage-manager, stabbing a finger in 
the direction of Dinah. “It'll give 
me time to hunt out that confounded 
ass,” 

The curate looked from the stage- 
manager to Dinah and back again 
irresolutely. 

“What must I gag her for?” he 
enquired, with an air of intense per- 
plexity. “‘ Besides,” he added, “I 
can’t. I haven’t got even a pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

“IT say, Titcomb,” said the voice of 
Prigley, before the stage-manager 
could reply, “if Miss Withers don’t 
get a nip of whisky she’ll hop the 
twig. She’s fainting most frightfully 
in the ladies’ dressing-room.”’ 

With a gesture of despair the stage- 
manager strode out past Uncle Joe, 
and took up his stand in the centre of 
the stage, where the lubly Dinah was 
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giving a capital representation of a 
Boneless Wonder trying to maintain 
an upright position. 

“Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentle- 
men,” he said, bitterly, “I regret to 
inform you that the performance 
cannot go on. The _ gentlemen’s 
dressing-room is full of gibbering 
idiots, and the ladies’ dressing- 
room is full of er—of fainting 
females. Your money,” he con- 
tinued, motioning with his hand 
for the curtain to be _ lowered, 
** will be returned to you at the door. 
Please go out as quietly as you can, 
in order that you may not upset any 
of the invalids and imbeciles. Thanks 
awfully for coming.” 

He stepped back a couple of paces 
and the curtain, descending, fell for 
the first and last time on} The 
Terror of Texas.” 





THE PENANCE OF JOAN GARI 


A LEGEND OF THE NINTH CENTURY. 


ToLtp By Mrs, KENDALL PARK. 


Illustrated by V. Lecomte 


Epiroriat Nore.—This ts the first of a series of five ancient Catalonian legends 
which have never before been put into English. They have lost little in the translating, 
for somehow the sympathetic pen of this gifted and appreciative writer—a lover of 


Spain—seems to have caught the spirit of the people and of the time. 


There is a child- 


like simplicity, credulity, an optimistic determination to force things to a happy con- 


clusion which completely overrides the claims of reason and logic. 


In great contrast 


is the eleventh century legend of the sinister Count Arnold, which follows. 
About Miss Lecomte’s beautiful illustrations we need say nothing, for our readers 
are already familiar with her very characteristic work, 


JEVEN leagues 
Dd from the old 
town founded 
by the Cartha- 
ginian Gene- 
ral, Hamilcar 
Barca, and 
named by him 
Barcelo, where 
now stands the modern and extremely 
cosmopolitan city of Barcelona, there 
rises from’ the undulating -plains of 
Catalonia a mountain—weird, won- 
derful, and majestic. Its. base is 
washed by the waters of the river 
Llobregat, known in the time of the 
Romans as the river Rubricatus ; its 
highest peak seems lost in the blue 
vault of heaven. 

This is Montserrat, or “Sawn 
Mountain.” As ancient as History, 
the Sanctuary of Religion and the 
Home of Romance. 

Like a queen upon her throne, for 
untold ages it has stood alone—grand 
and fantastic—isolated from all the 
neighbouring mountains by miles and 
miles of fertile plain land. 

For countless ages the Black Virgin 
of Montserrat has been worshipped 

















throughout Spain, and in 1881 was 
declared by Pope Leo XIII. the 
Patron Saint of Catalonia. 

As far back as eleven hundred 
years ago, pilgrims from all parts of 
the country wended their weary way 
up the steep, jagged, almost in- 
accessible mountain passes, through 
dense forests and along the edges of 
fearful precipices, up, and ever up, till 
at last, footsore and worn, they 
reached the little shrine hidden 
amongst the rocks, and prostrated 
themselves before the Image of the 
Holy Mother. 

Even at that time there stood on 
this mountain a- small monastery 
of Benedictine monks, founded by 
St. Benedict in the sixth century. 

It was. the custom for the monks 
who had given the greatest proofs of 
godly strength and virtue to obtain 
permission of their abbot to go out 
into the woods and there fight the 
Evil One alone. They then left the 
monastery, and dwelt in caves con- 
cealed among the rocks on the moun- 
tain sides, subsisting on herbs and 
wild fruits and an occasional gift of 
bread brought them by the pilgrims 
on their way to the Holy Shrine. 





‘““STCOD ON THE BRINK OF A FEARFUL CHASM 
. » « THE AIR SEEMED FULL OF INVISIBLE 
SPIRITS AND WAILING VOICES,” 
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Amongst them, a monk, named 
Joan Gari, had ever given special 
proofs of infallible virtue and courage, 
and in the year of our Lord 888 
obtained the Abbot’s permission to be 
put to the test of fighting the Wicked 
One alone. ‘ 

Accordingly he left the monastery, 
and taking up his abode in a dark 
cave far from any human being, 
there lived the life of a hermit, and 
waited, ready to battle with and re- 
sist the Tempter in whatever form he 
might appear. 

At that time Count Wilfrid the 
“ Hairy’ reigned in Barcelona 

Suddenly a terrible affliction befel 
the noble House, for the Count’s 
beautiful daughter, Riquilda, became 
possessed with a devil which neither 
charms, nor prayers, nor masses could 
drive out. 

One day the devil said that only 
the hermit Gari, who dwelt in a cave on 
Montserrat, had power to conquer him. 

So Count Wilfrid and his stricken 
daughter started on a pilgrimage to 
the wonderful mountain in search of 
the hermit. 

They found the cave and made 
their petition. 

At first the good monk was loth 
to undertake the task, but Count 
Wilfrid begged so earnestly and pro- 
mised such great gifts to the monas- 
tery and the Holy Virgin’s Shrine, 
that at last he consented to use his 
skill against the devil. 

So the Count returned to his castle 
in Barcelona, and left his daughter in 
the monk’s care. 

Now Riquilda was very beautiful, 
and soon Gari loved her passionately. 

Instead of flying to the Holy 
Mother for help and advice, he went 
to an aged man who dwelt in a small 
hut in the forest, and told his tale. 

Alas! when the old man advised 
him to return and continue the task 
which he had undertaken, he did not 
recognise in him the Tempter. 
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So Gari went back, and each day 
found him more passionately in love 
with the maiden. 

Then he fell. 

Horror of his sin overtook him, and © 
once again he went to his false friend 
for counsel. 

This time the old man advised him 
to kill Riquilda, lest her father should 
return and discover his crime. 

Again Gari hearkened ‘to the Evil 
One’s advice. 

Then new horror and new remorse 
of his further sin overtook the monk, 
and with his hands still red with the 
blood of his victim, he returned for 
the third time to his wicked coun- 
sellor. 

What the Tempter said threw the 
unhappy Gari into such a paroxysm 
of despair that he resolved upon com- 
mitting suicide. He had forgotten 
his God, his soul was black with sin, 
and his hands red with blood. 

Joan Gari stood on the edge of a 
fearful chasm, ready to plunge into 
the dark, rocky abyss below. Thunder 
rumbled ominously about his head, 
and the air seemed full of invisible 
spirits and wailing voices. 

The monk looked down into the 
chasm, but rolling masses of cloud 
filled it, and hid its depth from view. 
A terrible despair possessed him, for 
one moment he balanced himself on 
the brink of the abyss. 

Unconsciously he raised his eyes to 
the Virgin’s Cave, and then, suddenly, 
as in a flash, he remembered what he 
ought never to have forgotten—he 
remembered to pray to the Virgin. 

And then, through the banks of 
mist he beheld Holy Mary looking 
at him as Jesus looked at Saint 
Peter. 

An invisible hand drew him back 
from the edge of the precipice, and the 
next moment, with flying feet the 
monk reached the Shrine and threw 
himself before the Holy Image. 

How long he remained there he 
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never knew; but when he at length 
rose from his knees he had formed 
the resolve to go to Rome and crave 
pardon and full indulgence from the 
Pope. 


II. 

Gari went to the Eternal City, was 
absolved, and accepted the penance 
which the Holy Father imposed upon 
him—that, like Nebuchadnezzar, he 
should eat and live as the beasts of 
the field. 

Then Gari returned to Montserrat, 
and on the very spot where he had 
committed the crime, commenced his 
expiation of it, daily watering with 
bitter tears the ground beneath which 
lay the body of the beautiful Riquilda. 

For six years, the miserable monk 
crawled on his hands and knees; 
living on herbs and wild berries ; his 
only shelter a dark cave. Not once 
did he raise his eyes to Heaven, for 
he had lowered himself to the level 
of the beasts and was not worthy. 

One day, in the year 894, Count 
Wilfrid and a party of nobles went 
from Barcelona on a hunting expe- 
dition to Montserrat. 

On coming to the ravine of Vall- 
mall the hounds became strangely 
excited, and the huntsmen urged 
them on with cries which echoed 
again and again over the mountain 
side. Over slippery rock and huge 
boulder, through thicket and bush, 
with their noses to the ground they 
tore, the huntsmen dashing after them. 

Suddenly, on scaling some huge 
Tocks, they all came to a standstill. 
Before them stood an extraordinary, 
hairy monster of huge dimensions— 
half-man, half-beast. 

Instinctively the party paused and 
called the dogs in. 

What sort of animal this was they 
could not imagine ; but it crouched 
before them on all fours with a 
Strangely timid air. 
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The huntsmen decided to await the 
Count’s arrival before tackling it. 

Soon Wilfrid came upon the scene, 
and was no less astonished than his 
followers at so strange an apparition. 

“Do it no injury,” he said; “ but 
draw near and attempt to secure it.” 

The Count’s words brought a chill 
perspiration to the brows of the 
huntsmen. Dared they venture near 
it? But the creature looked so for- 
lorn that soon a feeling of compassion 
took the place of fear. 

They went up to it, and, to their 
surprise, the monster ‘allowed itself 
to be tied up without any show of 
resistance. 

Poor Gari! He recognised Ri- 
quilda’s father, and understood the 
further penalty he was to pay for his 
sins. 

They fastened a strong cord round 
the monster’s neck, and led it down 
to Barcelona, and there gave it a 
place in the Count’s stables, where it 
lived an apparently peaceful, con- 
tented life for nearly a year. The 
grooms treated it kindly, but neither 
they, nor the Count, nor anyone else, 
could ever make up their minds as 
to what species of animal it belonged. 

One day there was great rejoicing at 
the Castle, and throughout the city, 
for a little son was born to the Count. 

A splendid banquet was given in 
honour of the occasion to which 
noblemen from all parts of the country 
were bidden. 

When the feast was nearly over, 
Count Wilfrid determined to show 
his guests the unknown animal which 
had been captured on Montserrat 
during his last hunting expedition, 
and commanded that it should be 
brought before him. 

All eyes were turned towards the 
lofty entrance of the great banqueting 
hall as two servants entered, leading 
by a brass chain an extraordinary 
creature, 
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Slowly, almost timidly, it advanced 
on all fours. Through the tangled 
mass of hair that covered its head 
and face, the monster’s eyes looked 
pleadingly at the Count. 

The guests stared at it in astonish- 
ment. What could it be? Wasita 
man, or was it a beast ? 

Just then something wonderful 
happened—something that turned all 
eyes to the infant boy who lay in his 
nurse’s arms, and who was the cause 
of so much rejoicing. 

Could they believe their ears, or 
were they dreaming ? The babe was 
speaking ! 

“ Arise,” it said, in clear and dis- 
tinct tones that rang throughout the 
chamber. “Arise, Joan Gari, for 
God hath forgiven thy sins.”” And 
then it spoke no more. 

A dead silence reigned in the great 
hall, scarcely did the company dare 
breathe—but sat, stupefied. 

Then Joan Gari arose and stood 
upright, and the unknown beast before 
them became a man. 

In trembling accents, and with the 
tears streaming from his eyes he ‘told 
his tale, confessing himself before the 
noble company a vile sinner and a 
murderer, and then, throwing him- 
self at the Count’s feet, implored his 
pardon in the name of Heaven and of 
his new-born son. 

The strange story and extraordinary 
penance and suffering of the erst- 
while monk touched Count Wilfrid’s 
heart so that he forgave him freely, 
saying : 

“Gari, the Count doth pardon 
thee, but thou shalt conduct him to 
the spot where lies the body of his 
beloved daughter Riquilda.” 


> 


III. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in 
early summer. The mountain was 
garbed in Nature’s loveliest gown ; 
everywhere wild flowers bloomed, and 
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dense tangles of small oak, and shrub 
and undergrowth. 

Beneath the shelter of an over- 
hanging rock two men were digging a 
hole in the ground. 

There was a breathless stillness in 
the air—that strange stillness that 
speaks of approaching sunset—broken 
only by the thud, thud, of the diggers’ 
spades. 

The sun sank with majestic slow- 
ness behind the western ridge of 
Montserrat, leaving behind it a crown 
of flaming golden rays, which, in turn 
faded and melted till the sky became 
a glow of purple and gold. 

The fading glory was reflected on 
the face of the two men deep in their 
labour ; it quivered on leaf and shrub, 
and touched the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean, visible in the far dis- 
tance. 

Just then Count Wilfrid’s spade 
struck something hard. 

Gari trembled. 

“They are stones,” he said, “ the 
stones beneath which lies- my 
victim.” 

And then both men redoubled their 
efforts, till at last all the earth was 
removed, leaving a coffin composed of 
rough stones revealed to their view. 

Who can know the feelings of the 
outraged father and of the murderer 
as they quickly removed the stones 
and branches with which the body of 
the fair Riquilda was covered ! 

She lay with her hands folded upon 
her breast and a smile on her lips. 

“My daughter! My daughter!” 
cried the unhappy father, while Joan 
drew aside and stood alone, trembling 
from head to foot. He felt that he 
dared not look upon the father’s 
grief or the altered features of his 
victim. 

But what miracle was this ? 

At the sound of the Count’s voice, 
Riquilda opened her eyes, and, rising, 
threw herself into her father’s arms. 








\T THE SOUND OF THE COUNT’S VOICE RIQUILDA OPENED HER EYES, AND, RISIN3, 
THREW HERSELF INTO HER FATHER’S ARMS,” 
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Then she remembered all that had 
happened. 

““ My father,” she cried, when she 
had told him all, “pardon him for 
the sake of the Virgin to whom, in 
my hour of need, I cried for help. 
For the sake of the Virgin who re- 
ceived me into Her arms when I was 
strangled, and in whose arms I have 
slept so peacefully until this hour, 
forgive and forget, O my father, what 
She and Her Blessed Son have for- 
given and forgotten.” 

Tears choked the maiden’s voice. 
“He was not to blame; it was a 
moment of madness,” she said, look- 
ing at the haggard, ashen face of the 
monk with pitying eyes. 

Gari drew near, and kissed the hem 
of her white gown, unable to utter a 
word. 

Count Wilfrid looked from one to 
the other, and then in a voice stran- 
gled with emotion, replied : 

“Thy petition is granted. What 
more dost thou ask, my daughter ? ” 

“T owe my life to the Virgin 
Mary,” Riquilda replied; “’tis but 
right that I should dedicate it to Her. 
Therefore, dear father, permit me to 
spend the rest of my days here in the 
service of Her Holy Shrine—near 
the spot whereon I was strangled, 
buried, saved, and awakened after 
seven years.” 

With an effort the Count crushed 
his paternal feelings, and embracing 
his daughter, replied : 

“ Let it be as thou sayest, Riquilda. 
Thou hast asked in the name of the 
Holy Virgin Mary, and I cannot deny 
thee to Her to Whom thou owest 
everything. Therefore, O my daugh- 
ter, so shall it be. This day year 
shalt thou, with twenty of thy hand- 
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maidens, enter the convent which I 
will build on this spot, and which shal! 
be completed within twelve months.”’ 
And then, as if divining his daughter's 
wish, he turned to Gari, saying : 

“As my daughter hath forgiven 
thee, so do I, in the name of the 
Holy Virgin, forgive thee; and if 
there be aught that thou wouldst ask 
of me, it shall be granted.” 

But Gari thanked the Count, saying 
that though he and his daughter and 
the Good Virgin had forgiven him, 
yet could he not forgive himself, and 
would spend the rest of his days in 
prayer and penance in the solitude of 
his lonely cave, that he might become 
worthy of so much mercy. 

So the Count and his long-lost 
daughter bade him adieu, and, turning 
their faces towards Barcelona, began 
their descent of the mountain. 

Slowly the purple and gold of the 
heavens, and the rosy mist which 
followed it, and filled the deep ravine, 
faded and sank till nothing was left 
but the fathomless abyss of the 
quickly deepening twilight. 

And Gari wended his way sadly 
and wearily towards the Holy Shrine. 
He threw himself before the Blessed 
Image, and as he prayed a great peace 
stole over him, for he thought the 
Virgin smiled upon him. Then with 
new courage and new hope, he turned 
his footsteps in the direction of his 
cave, prepared to fulfil his vow of 
fasting and solitude. 

Some months. later a little band of 
pilgrims found him there lying dead, 
a ray of sunshine quivering on the 
little wooden crucifix clasped in the 
thin hands; an expression of in- 
effable peace on the emaciated 
face. 


















=] WEAR a badge 
y of purple, 
white, and 
green ; I chalk 
pavements; I 
ride through 
the crowded 
City on a 
wagonette 
blazoned with “ Votes for Women,” 
~ Taxation Without Representation 
is Tyranny,” and similar mottoes; I 
zo to by-elections and help to drive 
he Liberal agents crazy; I bump 
long in a tumbril, like a Revolu- 
ionary citoyenne, to hold street- 
corner meetings upon “Votes for 
\Vomen,” and I stand at polling 
booths on election days opposite 
furious Liberal touts and call ‘‘ Keep 
the Liberal out ! ’” as the electors pass. 

From this you will gather that I 
m one of those dreadful creatures 
vho “want the vote and mean to 
get it”’—a Suffragette ! 

The first time I worked in an 
ficial capacity for the Women’s 
Social and Political Union, I did so 
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in fear and trembling of any publicity 
and of being actually and personally 
alluded to as a Suffragette ; but when 
a.stranger suddenly turned to me and 
demanded point-blank, “ Are you a 
Suffragette ?”’ instead of the em- 
barrassment I had expected in myself, 
I felt a tingling from head to foot, 
and all my soul went into the proud 
answer—‘ Yes !” 

My connection with the Union 
came about very suddenly and ra- 
pidly. 

I had heard two speakers in the 
country, and was deeply sympathetic. 
When I came to London, a friend in- 
duced me to join in the Hyde Park 
procession. This seemed a quiet and 
harmless way of showing sympathy, 
though I felt quite a notorious public 
character after boldly wearing the 
colours and marching through the 
City, and I was not at all prepared to 
do anything more daring. 

The fellowing week I attended the 
Caxton Hall meeting, when thirteen 
Suffragettes took a petition to the 
House of Commons—that unsuccess- 
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ful expedition which sa_roused the 
indignation of the women that they 
organised the beautiful, big, traffic- 
stopping demonstration in Parlia- 
ment Square that evening. 

A number of women volunteered to 
undertake dangerous missions, such 
as trying to hold meetings or forcing 
their way through the gates of the 
House—which attempts would in- 
evitably result in imprisonment. 

The others simply had to go to 
show numbers. I “showed” myself 
from half-past seven till nine. 

During that time I saw two of our 
brave women arrested for attempting 
to make speeches, and I walked 
among -the crowd of people asking 
myself why I, who was young, strong, 
and wanted the 
vote, had not 
the pluck to do 
what these wo- 
men were doing. 


“My par- 
ents!”’ I told 
myself, and 
next ‘“‘My 


work!” and 
then * What 
would people : 
think?” “I could never stand the 
ordeal,”’ and I made a host of other 
excuses. Excuses are so very easy 
to find when one does not want to 
do a thing. 

Suddenly all my objections seemed 
to shrivel to something so insignificant 
that it was hard to recall them, and 
believe that I had seriously advanced 
them as able-bodied excuses. 

The one thought which remained 
was, “‘ What are a few little months 
out of one’s whole long life to give to 
a great cause ?” 

I went back to the Hall and 
volunteered. It was arranged that I 
should try to force my way through 
the guard with sufficient persistence 
to cause arrest. It is such a simple 
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thing, this being arrested. [I believe 
the majority of people really think-we 
rave and scream and kick, but I 
assure them it is not at all necessary, 
so we don’t doit. It is quite a tame 
and uninteresting exhibition from an 
outsider’s point of view. 

Two men escorts were to take me as 
far as the House in order to make it 
easier to get near without suspicion. 
Some time was taken before they 
arrived, and by the time we started 
it was after half-past nine. We found 
the crowd had almost melted away, 
and a guard of policemen three rows 
deep surrounded the House—with 
nothing to do. We were really too 
late, and my escorts advised me not 
to make the attempt that night as 

the police would 

simply bandy 
words and make 
arrest very dif- 
ficult. It was 
verydisappoint- 
ing, but as there 
_ was to be an- 
other militant 
demonstration 
on the follow- 
ing Thursday, 
and volunteers for “prison duty” 
were urgently needed, I still had a 
chance to do something. I returned 
to the Hall and enrolled my name for 
the next action. 

That Thursday Demonstration was 
never made, as it was the date of the 
sports. of our very good friends, the 
police, so there is a vacant seat in 
the House of Ladies sitting in Hollo- 
way, waiting till its would-be occupier 
has another chance of “fighting” 
for it. 

I received a letter from the Union 
saying that my services were not 
needed on the Thursday, but would I 
go to Pembrokeshire and help in the 


by-election ? 
I decided 


“Of course not,” 
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immediately. ‘‘ What could I do if 
I went ? I can’t make speeches, and 
have not even the pluck to chalk 
pavements.” 

Besides, it is all very well to hold 
opinions, but it is a very different 
thing to argue about them, with the 
reputation of the Union, that of never 
being beaten in an argument, to 
uphold. 

But then, they had asked me to go. 
They don’t know how useless I am. 
| will go, just to prove to the Union 
and to myself that I’m no good at 
by-elections ! 

A week later, in Pembrokeshire, 
not only was I chalking pavements 
unblushingly with dozens of on- 
lookers, but was addressing audiences 
from a platform ! 

Shades of my 
grandmothers ! 

Only with short 
speeches, it is 
true, but - still, 
they were 
speeches, and I § 
could face the§ 
crowds without 
a tremor. “ Right ¥ 
is might,” and no 
one feels that 
sooner than’ does a new Suffragette. 

But now I must make a confession 
about my first speech. 

The second day I was in Wales I 
went with Mrs. Pankhurst, who was 
speaking that evening in a large 
— town. Imagine my horror on 
being told ten minutes before the 
meeting that I was to take the chair 
for her. “I can’t,”-I gasped, “I’ve 
never opened my mouth in public, and 
there are hundreds of people here.” 
“Try,” said Mrs. Pankhurst quietly, 
smiling at me with her blue eyes. 

I did ; that is, I said something for 
three or four minutes, and then my 
knees shook so that I dropped into 
my chair, and Mrs. Pankhurst sailed 
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into her speech so quickly that no one 
noticed the mortified and miserable 
little chairman. 

Despite its opening, the meeting 
was a huge success, and hundreds of 
the audience escorted us with cheering 
to the station. Mrs. Pankhurst had 
mentioned in her speech that she was 
a Lancashire woman, and on the 
railway platform the crowd broke 
out into song, singing with great 
enthusiasm, “She’s my lassie from 
Lancashire.” Their voices followed 
us out of the station above the noise 
of the whistle and the engines. 

I was next sent to a single-handed 
worker in another district to help with 
working up meetings. 

It is bewildering to a layman to be 
suddenly thrown 
into active poli- 
tics among 
“agents” and 
“hecklers,” and 
other strange 
things, but it is 
astonishing how 
soon one learns 
to play the game 
and to grasp 
situations. 

Of course, the 
were all furious with 
could hardly be civil 

and the Conservatives 
were mostly unpleasantly obse- 
quious. Once, however, we met a 
very liberal Liberal agent. He passed 
two of us on the road waiting for our 
conveyance after a meeting, and in- 
sisted upon taking us to our com- 
mittee-rooms in his motor, laughingly 
saying that we were the “lion and 
the lamb lying down together.” Of 
course, he tried to show us the error 
of our ways. All the Liberals do 
that! The Conservatives, at by- 
elections, don’t bother—yet ! - 

Next day I cycled to some docks 
and chalked up a dinner-hour meeting 


Liberals 
us, and 
sometimes, 
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there, outside the Government offices, 
and, moreover, did it with Govern- 
ment chalk begged from the barracks. 

My first really exciting experience 
was at a large seaside town. Two of 
us had been all the afternoon chalking 
upon the pavements a meeting which 
Mrs. Pankhurst was to hold in the 
evening. This afforded amusement 
to vast numbers of holiday-makers, 
and I was very much tempted to 
adorn my paving-stone advertise- 
ments with lively sketches of Cabinet 
Ministers and leading Suffragettes 
drawn in purple, white and green, but 
one must repress such frivolous de- 
sires when doing serious work. 

At seven o’clock my companion 
and I were seated in a hired trap, 
placed upon the chosen pitch, await- 
ing the arrival of Mrs. Pankhurst. A 
large crowd had already gathered. 
As she did not come, Miss de- 
cided to go to the station for her, 
and I was left alone surrounded by 
hundreds of people, and feeling a very 
“wee sma’ lassie.” 

Some men standing near suggested 
a much better spot for a meeting, 
some hundred yards down the road 
and up a steep, short incline, and no 
sooner had I spoken the word when a 
dozen pairs of hands seized the shafts, 
and away I went down the hill, 





' gripping the sides of the trap wildly, 


and the crowd followed cheering and 
laughing. 

While waiting on this new pitch 
many of the young Territorials 
crowded round the cart, though the 
owner of the vehicle did not allow 
them too near. Some were a little 
the worse for drink, and began to 
address rather familiar remarks to 
me, when the owner said to them, 
“Come now, boys, drop it, and sing 
the lady a Welsh song.” 

They did sing, and most beautifully, 
in perfect time and tune, as Welsh- 
men do. They sang two songs, and 
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still Mrs. Pankhurst did not come. 
The ever-increasing crowd was _grow- 
ing a little impatient, and I thought 
I’d better give them some explana- 
tion. Before I knew it, I was in the 
middle of quite a respectable little 
speech, the first since I had made 
such a fiasco at the fishing town. 

I went merrily on until Mrs. Pank- 
hurst arrived, and have never since 
then been nervous in an address. 

I never heard our leader make a 
finer speech than she did that night. 
The enthusiastic crowd pulled us all 
the way tothe hotel, and we sold out 
all the literature. 

It is strange what a lot of personal 
feeling the Welshman allows to enter 
into his politics. 

At one village, the Liberal agent 
was so angry when our audience 
appeared to be sympathetic that he 
stood on a chair and shouted to them 
that we were barmaids, come down 
to work against the Licensing Bill. 
“A couple of low barmaids!” he 
shouted, and his satellites took up the 
cry. This amused the crowd, rather 
than incited them to anger, as he had 
hoped. We closed the meeting, and 
going to our waggonette motor, found 
him with other men trying to punc- 
ture our tyres. But the laugh was 
ours that time—the tyres were solid ! 

The same party feeling was found 
among some of the women. One 
deaf old wife, most picturesque in her 
red and black-checked shawl and flat 
black hat over a spotless frilled cap, 
would not allow me to chalk our 
meeting upon a door belonging to 
her—the door of an old disused barn, 
until she was assured that our work 
was not injuring the party to which 
she belonged. 

The Welsh people, on the whole, 
were very kind to us, and were almost 
of one mind that women should have 
the vote, but they work for party 
first and principle after—Welshmen 








themselves told us that if you dressed 
a stick and called it a Liberal the 
Welsh would vote for it. 

One of my pleasantest recollections 
of Pembroke is that of an old man 
known in his village as Dad Smith. 

Seeing one of us during the meeting 
with some wildflowers in her lap, he 
thought, to use his own words, “ she 
should have summat better’n that,” 
so he walked away to his own little 
garden and picked a fragrant nosegay 
f old-fashioned flowers which he 
presented to her after the meeting. 
Next day he tramped in two miles 
to our committee rooms to bring a 
bunch for each of the others. It was 
most touching to hear 
him explain that he was ») 
afraid we might have 
been left in the “cold. 
[ pinned one of our 
badges on his coat and 
the dear old fellow went 
away delighted, 

On the last day of 
the election.he sent two 
packages of the most 
splendid prize goose~ 
berries “for them dear 
ladies.” 

The amateur humorous poet owes 
us a large debt of gratitude. How 
often we fill in an awkward gap in 
his verse nowadays, and even supply 
material for a whole “poem” at 
times ! 

We met him on several occasions 
in Wales, but only one attempt, a 
Limerick, comes to mind at present. 
[t was in a local paper : 

‘‘ There was a sweet Suffragette, 

The prettiest girl I e’er met ; 

But she talked at a rate 
That just muddled my pate, 

And I left the sweet pet in a pet.” 

I have an amusing, if rather sad 
reminder of an incident which occurred 
in one village. I encountered here a 
broken-down gentleman, evidently a 
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man of brains a8 well as education. 
He was a well-known character in the 
district on account of his constant 
insobriety. I had spoken with him 
in the morning, when he had been as 
sober as he was ever wont to be, and 
had been struck with the cleverness 
of some of his remarks. 

During our meeting in the evening, I 
saw him riding down the hill with his 
reins dangling from one hand, which 
held a bunch of faded flowers and 
weeds. With the other he was pluck- 
ing leaves from the hedges and stuffing 
them in with the flowers. At the 
end of the speech he rode up to me 
and handed me- the sorry-looking 

aes See 







bouquet round which was wrapped an 
envelope, saying gravely and in a 
most unsteady voice, “ Miss _ 1 
honour you, I honour you. Please 
accept this token of my regard.” 
Then, to our great relief, he rode off 
through the laughing audience. 

Out of curiosity I kept the en- 
velope, and opening it later, found 
some really clever verses, with Suffra- 
gettes, German Emperors, Haldane’s 
Army, and Old Age, Pensions match- 
ing through them in wonderful con- 
fusion, and with a first-rate drawing 
of a lively little devil in one line, in 
lieu of his Satanic Majesty’s name. 
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I was on duty at a polling-booth 
in Pembrokeshire from eight in the 
morning until eight at night, with 
short breaks for meals. The other 
“ touters ” were most friendly to us, 
even the opposition, one of whom 
showed me the photographs of all his 
wonderful sons and daughters, and 
when I asked if the latter were going 
to be Suffragettes, he ejaculated : 
“God forbid!” 

“ Not even if the Government were 
to change ?” I asked. 


“That’s another matter,’ he 


laughed. Oh, this party feeling! 
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disappointment. Yes, and plenty of 
unpleasantness, too, in this work of 
ours, but such things sink into insig- 
nificance when we realize the enor- 
mous strides the movementis making. 
Then, there are always the people like 
old Dad Smith, and women like those 
of Haggerston, who wring your hand 
hard and say “Thank you!”’ often 
with tears running down their cheeks. 

These things more than make up 
for the unpleasantnesses. 

If you would know how good your 
fellow-beings really are, become a 
Suffragette and see. 

A. H. W. 


There is plenty of hard work and 


UNREST 


By WINNIFRED LYNCH 


Uneasy spirit, wandering through the night, 

Thy low voice breaking in upon the wind 

And bidding fancy waken old dead dreams 

And calling saddest thoughts to heart and mind ; 
I hear thee when the summer sun sinks low, 
And twilight spreads her veil upon the land, 
And pallid flowers ope their scented buds — 

I hear thy voice—but cannot understand. 


In happy hours thy voice is low and sweet, 
But sadder far than music dimly heard : 

Now likean angel whispering to me— 

Now like a wond’rous plaintive throated bird ; 
So full of painand endless sweet regret, 

As though my life its promise cast aside, 

And dreaming idly the long hours away, 
Unheeding watched life’s blossoms as they died 
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SEPTIMUS 


By WILLIAM J, LOCKE 
Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Synopsis: Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tires of living quietly at Nunsmere with her 
mother, Mrs. Oldrieve. A friend refers to Nunsmere as being “a spot where faded lives are 
laid away in lavender.”” The young widow declares that hers is not a “ faded life,” and that 
she doesn’t mean to be laid away in lavender. She decides to break away and go out into the 
world and see what it contains for her. She visits her sister Emmy, an actress, in London; 
afterwards she travels on the Continent for several months. At Monte Carlo she meets the inventor, 
Septimus Dix, and Clem Sypher, the promotor of the patent mixture, ‘‘ Sypher’s Cure,” or “ The 
Friend of Humanity.” Septimus is very ill in Paris, and Zora Middlemist decides to per- 
suade him to come home with her to.Nunsmere, and Mrs. Oldrieve. Also Clem Sypher proposes 
to visit Nunsmere, and even to buy a house there. Zora returns to her home, and shortly after, the 
two men appear on the scene at Nunsmere. It occurs to Mrs. Oldrieve and to Zora that a match 
betugen Septimus and Emmy would be a desirable thing. Emmy, however, is in love with 
Mordaunt Prince, an actor. This man Prince forsakes Emmy, goes off to Naples, and marries 
someone else. Emmy, wild with grief, starts off to London in the dead of night. | Septimus meets 
her accidentally in the road, and being in her confidence, he realises her state of mind and 
insists upon accompanying her to London—since he cannot prevent her going. There it occurs 
to Septimus that a good way out of difficulties—as far as Mrs. Grundy is concéyned—would be for him to 


marry Emmy; which he does. 


CHAPTER XII. 

2g ESOT for a moment 

did it occur to 

Septimus 

that he had 

done a quixotic 

thing in marry- 

ing Emmy, any 

more than to 

pat himself 

on the back for a monstrously clever 
fellow when he had completed a new 
invention. At the door of the 
Registty Office he took off his hat, 
held out his hand and said good-bye. 

“But where are vou going?” 
Emmy. asked in dismay. 

Septimus didn’t know. He waved 
his hand vaguely over London, and 
said, ‘“‘ Anywhere.” 

Emmy began to cry. She had 
passed most of the morning in tears. 
She felt doubly guilty now that she 
had accepted the sacrifice of his life ; 
an awful sense of loneliness also 
overwhelmed her. 

“T didn’t know that you hated 
me like that,” she said. 

““Good heavens!” he cried in 
horror, “I don’t hate you. I only 
thought you had no further use for 
me.” 


** And I’m to be left alone in the 
street ?” 

“*T’ll drive you anywhere you like,” 
said he. 

* And then get rid of me as soon 
as possible? Oh! I know what you 


must be feeling.” 


Septimus put his hand under her 
arm and led her away in great 
distress. 

“TIT thought you wouldn’t be able 
to bear the sight of me.” . 

“Oh, don’t be silly !” said Emmy. 

Her adjuration was on a higher 
plane of sentiment than expression. 
It comforted Septimus. 

“What would you like me to do? ” 

“ Anything except leave me to 
myself—at any rate, for the present. 
Don’t you see, I’ve only you in the 
world to look to.” 

“God bless my soul!” said he. 
“I suppose that’s so. It’s very 
alarming. No one has ever looked to 
me in all my life. I’d wander bare- 
foot for you all over the earth. But 
couldn’t you find somebody else who’s 
more used to looking after people ? 
It’s for your own sake entirely,” he 
hastened to assure her. 

“I know,” she said; “but, you 
see, it’s impossible for me to go to 
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any of my friends, especially after 
what has happened.” - She held out 
her ungloved left hand. “‘ How could 
I explain ? ” 

“You must never explain,” he 
agreed, sagely. “It would undo 
everything. 
easy after all, when you’ve set your 
mind on them—or get some chap that 
knows everything to tell you how to 
do them—and there’s lots of fellows 
about that know everything—solici- 
tors and so forth. There’s the man 
who told me about a Registrar. See 
how easy it was. Where would you 
like to go?” 

“ Anywhere out of Ragland: ” She 
shuddered. “ Take me to Paris, first. 
We can go on from there anywhere 
we like.” 

“ Certainly,” said Septimus, and he 
hailed a hansom. 


Thus it fell out that the strangely- 
married pair kept together during the 
long months that followed. Emmy’s 
flat in London had been.rented, fur- 
nished. The maid, Edith, had va- 
nished, after the manner of many of 
her kind, into ancillary space. The 
theatre and all it signified to Emmy 
became a past dream. Her inner 
world was tragical enough, poor 
child. Her outer world was Septi- 
mus. In Paris, as she shrank from 
meeting possible acquaintances, he 
found her a furnished appartement in 
the Boulevard Raspail, while he 
perched in a little hotel close by. The 
finding of the appartement was an 
illustration of his newly-invented, 
optimistic theory of getting things 
done. 

He came back to the hotel where 
he had provisionally lodged her, and 
informed her of his discovery. She 
naturally asked him how he had 
found it. 

“A soldier told me,” he said. 

* A soldier ? ” 


I suppose things are. 


- which his 
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“Yes; he had great, baggy, red 
trousers and a sash around his waist, 
and a short, blue jacket braided with 
red, and a fez with a tassel and a 
shaven head. He saved me from 
being run over by a cab.” 

Emmy shivered. “Oh, don’t talk 


of it in that calm way—suppose you 
had been killed.” 

** T suppose the Zouave would have 
buried me—he’s such a helpful crea- 
ture, youknow. He’s been in Algiers. 
His 


He says I ought to go there. 
name is Hégisippe Cruchot.” 

“‘ But what about the flat ? ” asked 
Emmy. 

“Oh, you see, I fell down in front 
of the cab and he dragged me away 
and brushed me down with a waiter’s 
napkin—there was a café within a 
yard or two. And then I asked him 
to have a drink and gave him a 
cigarette. He drank absinthe with- 
out water, and then I began to explain 
to him an idea for an invention which 
occurred to me to prevent people 
from being run over by cabs, and he 
was quite interested. Ill show 
you——” 

“You won’t,” said Emmy, with a 
laugh. She had her lighter moments. 
* You'll do no such thing, nét until 
you’ve told me about the flat.” 

** Oh, the flat,” said Septimus, in a 
disappointed tone, as if it were a 
secondary matter altogether. “I 
gave him another absinthe, and we 
became--so friendly that I told him 
that I wanted a flat and didn’t in the 
least know how to set about finding 
one. It turned out that there was an 
appartement vacant in the house of 
mother was concierge. 
He took me along to see it and intro- 
duced me to Madame, his mother. 
He has also got an aunt who can 
cook.” 

“TI should like to have seen you 
talking to the Zouave,” said Emmy. 
“It would have made a pretty 
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picture—the two of you hob-nobbing 
over a little marble table.” 

“ It was iron painted yellow,” said 
Septimus. “It wasn’t a very re- 
spleudent café,” 

“f wonder what he thought of 
you.” 

“Well, he introduced me to his 
mother,” replied Septimus, gravely, 
whercat Emmy broke intc merry 
laughter, for the first time for many 
days. 

“Ive taken the appartement for a 
month and the aunt who can cook,” 
he remarked. 

“\What!” cried Emmy, who had 
not paid very Serious regard to the 
natrutive. “ Without knowing any- 
thing at all about it ? ” 

She put on her hat and insisted op 
driving there incontinently, full of 
misgivings. But she found a well- 
appointed house, a deep-bosomed, 
broad-beamed concierge, who looked 


as if she might be the mother of 


twenty helpful Zouaves, and an 


equally matronly and kindly-faced . 


sister, a Madame Bolivard, the aunt 
aforesaid, who could cook. 

Thus, as the ravens fed Elijah, so 
did Zouaves and other casual fowl aid 
Septimus on his way. Madame Boli- 
vard, in particular, took them both 
under her ample wing, to the girl’s 
unspeakable comfort. .A brav’ femme, 
Madame Bolivard, who not only 
could cook, but could darn stockings 
and mend linen, which Emmy’s 
frivolous fingers had never learnt to 
accoinplish. She could also prescribe 
miraculous #sanes for trivial ailments, 
could tell the cards, and could con- 
verse volubly on any subject. under 
heaven; the less she knew about it, 
the more she had to say, which is a 
gteat gift. It spared the girl many 
desclate and despairing hours. 

It was a lonely, monotonous life. 
Sepiimus she saw daily. Now and 
then, if Septimus were known to be 
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upstairs, Hégisippe Cruchot, coming 
to pay his filial'respects to his mother 
and his mother’s Catalan wine (she 
was from Marseilles), and her matelote 
of eels, luxuries which his halfpenny 
a day could not provide, would 
mount to enquire dutifully after his 
aunt, and, incidentally, after the belle 
dame du troisiéme. He was their only 
visitor from the outside world, and as 
he found a welcome and an ambrosial 
form of alcohol compounded of Scotch 
whisky and Maraschino (whose sub- 
tlety Emmy had learnt from an emi- 
nent London actor-manager at a far- 
away supper party), he came as often 
as his respectful ideas of propriety 
allowed. 

They were quaint gatherings, these, 
in the stiffly-furnished little salon. 
Emmy, fluffy-haired, sea-sheli cheeked 
and softly raimented, lying indo- 
lently on the sofa amid a pile of 
cushions—she had sent Septimus out 
to La Samaritaine to buy some (in 
French furnished rooms they stuff 
the cushions with cement), and he had 
brought back a dozen in a cab, so 
that the whole room heaved and 
swelled with them; Septimus, with 
his mild blue eyes and upstanding 
hair, looking like the conventional 
picture of one who sees a ghost ; 
Hégisippe Cruchot, the outrageous- 
ness of whose piratical kit contrasted 
with his suavity of manner, sitting 
with military precision on a straight- 
backed chair; and Madame Bolivard 
standing in a far corner of the room, 
her bare arms crossed above her blue 
apron, and watching the scene with 
an air of kindly proprietorship. They 
spoke in French, for only one word 
of English had Hégisippe and his aunt 
between them, and that being “ How- 
dodogoddam,” was the exclusive pos- 
session of the former. Emmy gave 
utterance now and then to peculiar 
vocables which she had learnt at 
school, and which Hégisippe declared 
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to be the purest Parisian he had ever 
heard an Englishwoman use, while 
Septimus spoke very fair French 
indeed. Hégisippe would twirl his 
little brown moustache—he was. all 
brown, skin and eyes and _ close- 
cropped hair and even the skull under 
the hair—and tell of his military 
service and of the beautiful sunshine 
of Algiers, and, when his aunt was out 
of the room, of his Arcadian love 
affairs. She served in a wine-shop in 
the Rue des Frances-Bouchers. When 
was he going to get married? At 
Emmy’s question he laughed with a 
wave of his cigarette, and a clank of 
his bayonet against the leg of the 
chair. Onasouaday? Time enough 
for that when he had made his for- 
tune. His mother then would doubt- 


less find him a suitable wife with a 
dowry. When his military service 
was over he was going to be a waiter. 


When he volunteered this bit of 
information Emmy gave a cry of 
surprise. This dashing, swaggering 
desperado of a fellow, a waiter ! 

“I shall never understand this 
country !” she cried. 

“When one has good introduc- 
tions and knows how to comfort one- 
self, one makes much”—and he 
rubbed his thumb and fingers to- 
gether, according to the national code 
of pantomime. 

And then his hosts would tell him 
about England and the fogs, wherein 
he was greatly interested ; or Septi- 
mus would tell him of inventions, the 
weak spot on which his shrewd in- 
telligence generally managed to strike, 
and then Septimus would run his 
fingers through his hair and say, 
“God bless my soul! I never thought 
of that,” and Emmy would laugh ; or 
else they talked politics. Hégisippe, 
being a Radical, fichéd himself abso- 
lutely of the Pope and the priests. 
To be kind to one’s neighbours and act 
as a good citizen summed up his 
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ethical code. He was as moral as any 
devout Catholic. 

“What about the girl in the 
Rue des Frances-Bouchers ?” asked 
Emmy. 

“* If I were a good Catholic, I woul 
have two, for then I could get abso- 
lution,” he cried gaily, and laughed 
immoderately at his jest. 

The days of his visits were marked 
red in Emmy’s calendar. 

“I wish I were a funny beggar, 
and had lots of conversation like our 
friend Cruchot, and could make you 
laugh,” said Septimus one day, when 


the tadium vita lay heavy on her. 


“ If you had a sense of humour you | 
wouldn’t be here,” she replied, with 
some bitterness. 

Septimus rubbed his thin hands 
together thoughtfully. 

“J don’t know why you should 
say that,” said he, “J never hearda 
joke I didn’t see the point of. [m= 
rather good at it.” . 

“If you don’t see the point of this” 
joke, I can’t explain it, my dear. It 
has a point the size of a pyramid.” 

He nodded, and looked dreamily 
out of the window at the opposité 
houses. Sometimes her sharp sayings 
hurt him. But he understood all, m 
his dim way, and pardoned all. He: 
never allowed her to see him winet, 
He stood so long silent that Emmy 
looked up anxiously at his fac, 
dreading the effect of her words. His 
hand hung by his side—he was neat 
the sofa where she lay; she tookit 
gently, in a revulsion of feeling, kissed 
it, and, as he turned, flung it from het. 

“Go, my dear, go. I’m not fit 
talk to you. Yes, go. You oughtnt 
to be here; you ought to be @ 
England in your comfortable home, 
with Wiggleswick and your books and 
inventions. You're too good for me, 
and I’m hateful. I know it, andit 
drives me mad.”» 

He took her hand in his turn and 





iF NEITHER LAUGHED AT IT NOR UPBRAIDED BIM, BUT TRIED THE HORROR ON AND SMILED SWEETLY”™ 
WHILE THE COLD SHIVERS RAN DOWN HER BACK. 
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held it for a second or two in both of 
his and patted it kindly. 

“Tl go out and buy something,” 
he said. 

When he returned she was penitent 
and glad to see him; and although 
he brought her as a present a hat—a 
thing of purple feathers and green 
velvet and roses in which no self- 
respecting woman would be seen 
mummified a thousand years hence— 
she neither laughed at it nor up- 
braided him; -but tried the horror 
on before the glass and smiled sweetly 
while the cold shivers ran down her 
back. 

“T don’t want you to say funny 
things, Septimus,” she said, reverting 
to the starting-point of the scene, 
““so long as‘ you bring me such pre- 
sents as this.” 

“It’s a nice hat,” he admitted, 
modestly. “The woman in the shop 
said that very few people could wear 
it.” 

“T’m so glad you think I’m an 
exceptional woman,” she said. “ It’s 
the first compliment you have ever 
paid me.” 

She shed tears, though, over the 
‘feathers of the hat before she went 
to bed, good tears such as bring great 
comfort and cleanse the heart. She 
slept happier that night; and after- 
wards, whenever the devils entered 
her soul and the pains of hell got hold 
upon her, she recalled the tears, and 
they became the holy water of a 
exorcism. : 

Septimus, unconscious of this land- 
mark in their curious wedded life, 
passed tranquil through muddled days 
in his room at the Hotel Godet. A 
gleam of sunlight on the glazed hat of 
an omnibus driver, the stick of the 
whip, and the horse’s ear, as he was 
coming home one day on the im- 
periale, put him on the track of a 
new sighting apparatus for a field 
gun which he had half-invented some 
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years before. The working out of 
this, and the superintendence of the 
making of the model at some works 
near Vincennes, occupied much of his 
time and thought. In matters apper- 
taining to his passion he had prae- 
tical notions of procedure ; he would 
be at a loss to know where to buya 
tooth-brush, and be dependent on 
the ministrations of a postman or an 
old woman in a charcoal shop, but to 
the place where delicate instruments 
could be made he went straight, as 


instinctively and surely as a buffalo’ 
_ heads for water. 


Many of his books 
and papers had been sent him, irom 
time to time by Wiggleswick, who 
began to dread the post; the labour 
of searching and packing and de 
spatching becoming too severe a tax 
on the old villain’s leisure. These lay 
in promiscuous heaps about the floor 
of his bedroom, stepping-stones amid 
a fiver of minor objects, such as 
collars and bits of indiarubber, and 
the day before yesterday’s Petit 
Journal. The femme de chambre and 
the dirty indeterminate man in 4 
green baize apron, who went about 
raising casual dust with a great 
feather broom, at first stowed the 
litter away daily, with jackdaw im 
genuity of concealment, until Sept 
mus gave them five francs each -to 
desist ; whereupon they desisted with 
alacrity, and the books’ became the 
stepping-stones aforesaid, stepping- 
stones to higher things. His only 
concern was the impossibility of 
repacking them when the time should 
come for him to leave the Hotel 
Godet ; 
academic speculation as to what Zora 
would say should some miracle of 
levitation transport her to the ul 
tidy chamber. He could see het 
radiant and commanding, dispelling 
chaos with the sweep of her parasol. 

There were few moments in the day 
when he did not crave her presence, 
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It had been warmth and sunshine 
and colour to him for so long that 
now the sun seemed to have dis- 
appeared -from the sky leaving the 
earth a chill monochrome. Life was 
yery difficult without her. She had 
even withdrawn from him the love 
“in a sort of way ” to which she had 
confessed. The goddess was angry at 
the slight cast on her by his secret 
marriage. And she was in California, 
a myriad of miles away. She could 
not have been more remote, had she 
been in Saturn. When Emmy asked 
him whether he did not long for 
Wigg!cswick and the studious calm of 
Nunsmere, he said “No.” And he 
spoke ttuly; for wherein lay the 
advantage of one spot on the earth’s 
surface over another, if Zora were not 
the light thereof? But he kept his 
reason in his heart. They rarely 
spoke of Zora. 

Of ihe things that concerned Emmy 
herself so deeply, they never spoke at 
all. Of her hopes and fears for the 
future he knew nothing. For all that 
was said between them, Mordaunt 
Prince might have been the figure of 
a dreim that had vanished into the 
impenetrable mists of dreamland. 
To the girl he was a ghastly memory 
which she strove to hide in the depths 
of her soul. Septimus saw that she 
suffered, and went many quaint and 
irrelevant ways to alleviate her misery. 
Sometimes they got on her nerves ; 
more often they made the good tears 
come. Once she was reading a tat- 
tered volume of George Eliot which 
she had picked up during a stroll on 
the quays, and calling him over to 
her side, pointed out a sentence: 
“Dogs are the best friends, they are 
always ready with their sympathy 
and they ask no questions.” 

“ That’s like you,” she said, “ but 
George Eliot had never met a man 
like’ you, poor thing, so she had to 
stick the rea] thing down to dogs.” 
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Septimus reddened. ‘“ Dogs bark 
and keep one from sleeping,” he said. 
““My next-door neighbour at the 
Hotel Godet has one. An ugly man 
with a beard comes and takes them 
out in a motor-car. Do you know, 
I’m thinking of growing a beard. I 
wonder how I should look in it ? ” 

Emmy laughed and caught his 
sleeve. ‘“‘ Why won’t you even let 
me tell you what I think of you ? ” 

“ Wait till I’ve grown the beard, 
and then you can,” said Septimus. 

* That will be never,” she retorted, 
“ for if you grow a beard, you'll look 
a horror, like a Prehistoric Man—and 
I shan’t have anything to do with 
you. So I'll never be able to tell 
you.” 

“It would be better so,”’ said he. 

They made many plans for settling 
down in .some part of rural France or 
Switzerland—they had the map of 
Europe to choose from—but Septi- 
mus’s vagueness and a disinclination 
for further adventure on the part of 
Emmy kept them in Paris. The 
winter brightened into spring, and 
Paris, gay in lilac and sunshine, held 
them in hercharm. These were days 
when they almost forgot, and became 
the light-hearted companions of the 
lame donkey on Nunsmere Common. 

A day on the Seine, for instance, in 
a steamboat, when the water was 
miraculously turned to sparkling wine 
and the great masses of buildings were 
bathed in amber and the domes of the 
Pantheon and the Invalides and the 
cartouches and bosses of the Pont 
Alexandre IIE. shone burnished gold. 
There was Auteuil with its little open- 
air restaurants, rustic trellis and 
creepers, and its friture of gudgeon 
and dusty salt and cutlery and great 
yards of bread which Emmy loved to 
break with Septimus like a Christmas 
cracker. Then afterwards there was 
the winding Seine again. Robinson 


Crusoe’s Island, in all its greenery 
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and St. Cloud with its terrace looking 
over the valley to Paris wrapped in 
an amethyst haze, with here and 
there a triumphant point of glory. 
A day also in the woods of Bas 
Meudon, alone beneath the trees, 
when they talked like children, and 
laughed over the luncheon-basket 
which Madame Bolivard had stuffed 
full of electrifying edibles, when they 
lay on their backs and looked dreamily 
at the sky through the leaves and 
listened to the chirrup of insects 
awakening from winter and the strange 
cracklings and tiny voices of spring- 
tide and gave themselves up to the 


general vibration of life which accom- ~ 


panies the working of the sap in the 
trees. 

Days, too, in mid Paris, in the 
Luxembourg Gardens, among the 
nursery maids and working folk; at 
cafés on the remoter . boulevards, 
where the kindly life of Paris still un- 
touched by touristdom passes up and 
down, and the spring gets into the 
step of youth and sparkles in a girl’s 
eyes; at the window even of the 
appartement in the Boulevard Raspail, 
when the air was startlingly clear and 
scented and brought the message of 
Spring from far lands, from the golden 
shores of the Mediterranean, from the 
windy mountain tops of Auvergne, 
from the broad, tender green fields of 
Central France, from every heart and 
tree and flower, from Paris itself 
quivering with life. At such times, 
they would not talk, both interpreting 
the message in their own ways, yet 
both drawn together into a common 
mood in which they vaguely felt that 
the earth was still a Land of Romance, 
that the mystery of re-birth was re- 
peating itself according to unchanging 
and perpetual law; that, inconsider- 
able, forlorn human atoms though 
they were, the law would inevitably 
affect them too and cause new hopes, 
new desires, and new happiness to 
bud and flower in their hearts. 
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During these spring ‘days there 
began to dawn on the girl’s soul a 
knowledge of the deeper meaning of 
things. When she first met Septimus 
and delightedly regarded him as a 
new toy, she was the fluffy, frivolous 
little animal of excellent breeding and 
half-education, so common in English 
country residential towns, with the 
little refinements somewhat coarsened, 
the little animalism somewhat de- 
veloped, the little brain somewhat 
sharpened by her career on the musical 
comedy stage. Now there were signs 
of change. 
the duty of sacrifice entered her head, 
She carried it out by appearing one 
day, when Septimus was taking her 
for a drive, in the monstrous night 
mare of a hat. It is not given to 
breathing male to appreciate the effort 
it cost her. She said nothing, neither 
did he. She sat for two hours in the 
victoria, enduring the tortures of the 
uglified, watching him out of-the tail 
of her eye, and waiting for a sign of 
recognition. At last she could endure 
it no longer. 

““T put this thing on to please you,” 
she said. 

“* What thing ? ” 

“The hat you gave me.” 

“Oh! Is that it ?” he murmured, 
in his absent way. “I’m so glad you 
like it.” 

He had never noticed it. 
scarcely recognised it. It had given 
him no pleasure. She had made of 
herself a sight for gods and men to no 
earthly purpose. All her sacrifice had 
been in vain. It was then that she 
really experienced the disciplinaty 
irony of existence. She never woft 
the hat again; wherein she wa 
blameless. 

The spring deepened into summef, 
and they stayed on in the Boulevard 
Raspail until they gave up making 
plans. Paris baked in the sun, ané 
theatres perished, and riders dit 
appeared from the Acacias, and Cook’s 
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brakes replaced the flashing carriages 
in the grand Avenue des Champs 
Elysées, and the great Anglo-Saxon 
language resounded from the Place 
de la Bastille to the Bon Marché. 
The cab horses drooped as if drugged 
by the vapour of the melting asphalt 
beneath their noses. Men and women 
sat by doorways, in front of little 
shops, on the benches in wide tho- 
roughfares. The Latin quarter blazed 
in silence and the gates of the great 
schools were shut. The merchants of 
lemonade wheeled their tin vessels 
through the streets and the bottles 
crowned with lemons looked pleasant 
to hot eyes. For the dust lay thick 
upon the leaves of trees and the lips 
of men and the air was heavy with the 
over-fulfilment of spring’s promise. 

Septimus was sitting with Hégisippe 
Cruchot outside the little café of the 
iron tables painted yellow where first 
they had consorted. 

“Mon ami,” said he, “‘ you are one 
of the phenomena that make me 
believe in the bon Dieu. If you 
hadn’t dragged me from under the 
wheels of the cab, I should have been 
killed, and if I had been killed you 
wouldn’t have introduced me to: your 
aunt who can cook, and what I should 
have done without your aunt, heaven 
only knows. I owe you much.” 

“ Bah, mon vieux,” said Hégisippe, 
“what are you talking about? You 
owe me nothing.” * 

“ T owe you three lives,” said Septi- 
mus. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
a AQ EGISIPPE 
CRUCHOT 
laughed and 


twirled his 
little brown 
moustache. 
“If you 
think so much 
of it,” said he, 





“you can acquit your debt in full by 


offering me another absinthe to drink 
the health of the three.” 

“Why, of course,” said Septimus. 

Hégisippe, who was sitting next 
the door, twisted his head round and 
shouted his order to those within. It 
was a very modest little café; in 
fact, it was not a café at all, but a 
Marchand de vin, with a zinc counter 
inside, and a couple of iron tables 
outside on the pavement to convey 
the air of a terrasse. Septimus, with 
his genius for the unharmonious, 
drank tea; not as the elegant nowa- 
days drink at Columbin’s or Rumpel- 
mayer’s, but a dirty grey liquid 
served with rum, according to the old 
French fashion, before five-o’cloquer 
became a verb in the language. Whén 
people ask for tea at a Marchand de 
vin, the teapot has to be hunted up 
from goodness knows where ; and as 
for the tea...! Septimus, how- 
ever, sipped the decoction of the dust 
of ages with his usual placidity. He 
had poured himself out a second cup, 
and was emptying into it the re- 
mainder of the carafe of rum, so as to 
be ready for the toast as soon as 
Hégisippe had prepared his absinthe, 
when a familiar voice behind him 
caused him to start and drop the 
carafe itself into the tea-cup. 

“Well, I’m blessed!” said the 
voice. 

It was.Clem Sypher, large, com- 
manding, pink and smiling. The 
sight of Septimus hob-nobbing with a 
Zouave outside a-humble wine-mer- 
chant’s had drawn from him the ex- 
clamation of surprise. Septimus 
jumped to his feet. 

“* My dear fellow, how glad I am to 
see you. Won’t you sit down and 
join us. Have a drink.” 

Sypher took off his grey Homburg 
hat for a moment and wiped a damp 
forehead. 

“Whew! How anybody can stay 
in Paris this weather unless they are 
obliged to is a mystery.” 
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“Why do you stay ?” asked Sep- 
timus. 

“T’m not staying. I’m passing 
through on my way to Switzerland to 
look after the Cure there. But I 
thought I'd look you up. I was on 
my way to you. I was in Nunsmere 
last week, and took Wiggleswick. by 
the throat and choked your address 
out of him. The Hotel Godet. It’s 
somewhere about here, isn’t it ? ” 

“* Over there,” said Septimus, with 
a wave of the hand. He brought a 


chair from the other table. “ Do sit 
down.” 

Sypher obeyed. “How's the 
wife ?” 


“* The—what ?” asked Septimus. 

“ The wife—Mrs. Dix.” 

“Oh, very well thank you,” he 
said, hurriedly. ‘“ Let me introduce 
you to my good friend Monsieur 
Hégisippe Cruchot, of the Zouaves— 
Monsieur Cruchot—Monsieur Clem 
Sypher.” 

Hégisippe saluted and declared his 
enchantment according to the man- 
ners of his country. Sypher raised his 
hat politely. 

“Of Sypher’s Cure — Friend of 
Humanity. Don’t forget that,” he 
said laughingly, in French. 

“ Ow’ est ce que c’est que ca?” asked 
Hégisippe, turning to Septimus. Sep- 
timus explained. 

“ Ah-h!” cried Hégisippe, open- 
mouthed, the light of recognition in 
his eyes. “La Cure Sypher!” He 
made it rhyme with “ prayer.” “‘ But 
I know that well. And it is Monsieur 
who fabricates ce machin la?” 

“Yes; the Friend of Humanity. 
What have you used it for ?” 

“For my heels when they had 
blisters after a long day’s march.” 

The effect of these words on Sypher 
was electrical. He brought both 
hands down on the table, leant back 
in his chair, and looked at Septimus. 
“Good heavens ! ” he cried, chang- 
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ing colour. 
me.” 

“ce What ? ” 

“Why, blistered heels—marcl ing. 
Good Lord! Don’t you see ? It will 
cure the sore feet of the armies of the 
world! It’s a revelation! It will be 
in the knapsack of every soldier who 
goes to manceuvres dr to war! It 
will be a jolly sight more useful 
than a marshal’s baton! 
bring soothing comfort to millions 
of brave men! Why did I never 
think of it? I must go round to all 
the War Offices of the civilised globe. 
It’s colossal. It makes your brain 


‘reel. Friend of Humanity—TI shall 


be the benefactor of the human race.” 

“ What will you have to drink ?” 
asked Septimus. 

“Anything. Donnez-moi un bock,” 
he said impatiently, obsessed by his 
new idea. “Tell me, Monsieur Cru- 
chot, you who have used the Cure 
Sypher, it is well known in the French 
Army, is it not? You had it served 
out from the regimental medical 
stores ?” 

“Ah, no, Monsieur. It is my 
mother who rubbed it on my heels.” 

Sypher’s face expressed disappoint- 
ment, but he cheered up again imme- 
diately. 

“Never mind. It is the idea that 
you have givenme. Iam very grate- 
ful to you, Monsieur Cruchot.” 

Hégisippe laughed. 
mother you should be grateful, Mon- 
sieur.” 

“I should like to present her with 
afree order for the Cure for life—if I 
knew where she lived.” 

“That is easy,” said Hégisippe, 
“seeing that she is concierge in the 
house where the belle dame of Mon 
sieur has her appartement.” 


“Her appartement?” Sypher 


turned sharply to Septimus. “What's 4 
that? I thought you lived at the 
Hotel Gudot,” 
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“* Of course,” said Septimus, feeling 
ery uncomfortable. “I live in the 
otel, and Emmy lives in a flat. She 
-ouldn’t very well stay in the Hotel 
odet, because it isn’t a nice place for 
ledies. There’s a dog in the courtyard 
that howls. I tried to throw him 
some cold ham the other morning 
about six o’clock to stop him ; but it 
hit a sort of dustman who ate it and 
looked up for more. It was very 
good ham, and I was going to have 
it for supper.” 

‘* But, my dear man,” said Sypher, 
laying his hand on his friend’s shoulder 
and paying no heed to the dog, ham, 
and dustman story. “Aren’t you 
two living together.” 

‘Qh, dear no!” said Septimus, in 
alarm, and then, catching at the first 
explanation—‘“ you see, our hours are 
different.” 

Sypher shook his head uncompre- 
hendingly. The proprietor of the 
establishment, in dingy shirt-sleeves, 
set down the beer before him. Hégi- 
sippe, who had mixed his absinthe and 
was waiting politely until their new 
friend should be served, raised his 
glass. 

‘* Just before you came, Monsieur,” 
said he, “ I was about to drink to the 
health——” 

‘Of L’Armee Francaise,” inter- 
rupted Septimus, reaching out his 
glass. 

* But no,” laughed Hégisippe. “ It 
was to Monsieur, Madame et Bébé.” 

“ Bébé!” cried Sypher, and Sep- 
timus felt his clear swift glance read 
his soul. 

They clinked glasses. Heégisippe, 
defying the laws governing the absorp- 
tion of alcohols, tossed off his absinthe 
in swashbuckler fashion, and rose. 

‘‘ Now I leave you. You have many 
things to talk about. My respectful 
compliments to Madame. Messieurs, 
au revoir,” 

He shook hands, saluted, and swag- 


gered off, his chechia at the very back 
of his head, leaving half his shaven 
crown uncovered in front. 

“ A fine fellow, your friend, an in- 
telligent fellow ! ” said Sypher, watch- 
ing him. 

“* He’s going to be a waiter,’ 
Septimus. 

“Now that he has had his heels 
rubbed with the Cure he may be 
more. A. valuable fellow, for 
having given me a stupendous idea— 
but a bit indiscreet; eh? Never 
mind,” he added, seeing the piteous 
look on Septimus’s face. “‘T’Il have 
discretion for the two of us. Ill not 
breathe a word of it to anybody.” 

“Thank you,” said Septimus. 

There was an awkward silence. 
Septimus traced a diagram on the 
table with the spilt tea. Sypher 
lighted a cigar, which he smoked in 
the corner of his mouth, American 
fashion. 

** Well, I’m damned!” he muttered 
below his breath. 

He looked hard at Septimus intent 
on his tea-drawing. Then he shifted 
his cigar impatiently to the other 
side of hismouth. ‘“ No, I’m damned 
if I am. I can’t be.” 

“You can’t be what?” asked 
Septimus, catching his last words. 

** Damned.” 

“ Why should you be ? ” 

* Look here,” said Sypher, “ I’ve 
rushed in rather unceremoniously into 
your private affairs. I’m sorry. But 
I couldn’t help taking an interest in 
the two of you, both for your own 
sake and that of Zera Middlemist.” 

“ IT suppose you would do anything 
for her.” 

“ce Yes.” 

“So would I,” said Septimus, in a 
low voice. ‘‘ There are some women 
one lives for and others one dies for. 

“She is one of the women for 
whom one would live.” 

Septimus shook his head. 


> 


said 


“ No, 
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“Why do you stay ?” asked Sep- 
timus. 

“Tm not staying. I’m passing 
through on my way to Switzerland to 
look after the Cure there. But I 
thought I’d look you up. I was on 
my way to you. I was in Nunsmere 
last week, and took Wiggleswick by 
the throat and choked your address 
out of him. The Hotel Godet. It’s 
somewhere about here, isn’t it ? ” 

‘* Over there,” said Septimus, with 
a wave of the hand. He brought a 
chair from the other table. “ Do sit 
down.” 

Sypher obeyed. ‘“How’s_ the 
wife ?” 

“The—what ?” asked Septimus. 

“ The wife—Mrs. Dix.” 

“Oh, very well thank you,” he 
said, hurriedly. “Let me introduce 
you to my good friend Monsieur 
Hégisippe Cruchot, of the. Zouaves— 
Monsieur Cruchot—Monsieur Clem 
Sypher.” 

Hégisippe saluted and declared his 
enchantment according to the man- 
ners of his country. Sypher raised his 
hat politely. 

“Of Sypher’s Cure — Friend of 
Humanity. Don’t forget that,” he 
said laughingly, in French. 

“ Ow’ est ce que c'est que ca ?”” asked 
Hégisippe, turning to Septimus. Sep- 
timus explained. 

“Ah-h!” cried Hégisippe, open- 
mouthed, the light of recognition in 
his eyes. “La Cure Sypher!” He 
made it rhyme with “ prayer.” “ But 
I know that well. And it is Monsieur 
who fabricates ce machin la ?”” 

“Yes; the Friend of Humanity. 
What have you used it for ?” 

“For my heels when they had 
blisters after a long day’s march.” 

The effect of these words on Sypher 
was electrical. He brought both 
hands down on the table, leant back 
in his chair, and looked at Septimus. 
“Good heavens ! ” he cried, chang- 
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me.” 

“ce What ? »” 

“Why, blistered heels—marching. 
Good Lord! Don’t you see ? It will 
cure the sore feet of the armies of the 
world! It’s a revelation! It will be 
in the knapsack of every soldier who 
goes to manceuvres dr to war! It 
will be a jolly sight more useful 
than a marshal’s baton! It will 
bring soothing comfort to millions 
of brave men! Why did I never 
think of it? I must go round to all 
the War Offices of the civilised globe. 
It’s colossal. It makes your brain 


‘reel. Friend of Humanity—I shall 


be the benefactor of the human race.” 

“What will you have to drink ?” 
asked Septimus. 

“Anything. Donnez-moi un bock,” 
he said impatiently, obsessed by his 
new idea. “Tell me, Monsieur Cru- 
chot, you who have used the Cure 
Sypher, it is well known in the French 
Army, is it not? You had it served 
out from the regimental medical 
stores ?” 

“Ah, no, Monsieur. It is my 
mother who rubbed it on my heels.” 

Sypher’s face expressed disappoint- 
ment, but he cheered up again imme- 
diately. 

“Never mind. It is the idea that 
you have given me. Iam very grate- 
ful to you, Monsieur Cruchot.” 

Hégisippe laughed. “It is to my 
mother you should be grateful, Mon- 
sieur.” 

“I should like to present her with 
afree order for the Cure for life—if I 
knew where she lived.” 

“That is easy,” said Hégisippe, 
“seeing that she is concierge in the 
house where the belle dame of Mon 
sieur has her appartement.” 

“Her appartement?” Sypher 
turned sharply to Septimus. “‘ What's 


that ? I thought you lived at the 


Hotel Gudot,” 
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“* Of course,” said Septimus, feeling 
very uncomfortable. “I live in the 
hotel, and Emmy lives in a flat. She 
couldn’t very well stay in the Hotel 
Godet, because it isn’t a nice place for 
Jadies. There’s a dog in the courtyard 
that howls. I tried to throw him 
some cold ham the other morning 
about six o’clock to stop him ; but it 
hit a sort of dustman who ate it and 
looked up for more. It was very 
good ham, and I was going to have 
it for supper.” 

‘‘ But, my dear man,” said Sypher, 
laying his hand on his friend’s shoulder 
and paying no heed to the dog, ham, 
and dustman story. “Aren’t you 
two living together.” 

‘Qh, dear no!” said Septimus, in 
alarm, and then, catching at the first 
explanation—“ you see, our hours are 
different.” 

Sypher shook his head uncompre- 
hendingly. The proprietor of the 
establishment, in dingy shirt-sleeves, 
set down the beer before him. Hégi- 
sippe, who had mixed his absinthe and 
was waiting politely until their new 
friend should be served, raised his 
glass. 

‘* Just before you came, Monsieur,” 
said he, “* I was about to drink to the 
health——” 

“Of L’Armee Francaise,” inter- 
rupted Septimus, reaching out his 
glass. 

‘ But no,” laughed Hégisippe. “ It 
was to Monsieur, Madame et Bébé.” 

* Bébé!” cried Sypher, and Sep- 
timus felt his clear swift glance read 
his soul. 

They clinked glasses. Heégisippe, 
defying the laws governing the absorp- 
tion of alcohols, tossed off his absinthe 
in swashbuckler fashion, and rose. 

‘Now I leave you. You have many 
things to talk about. My respectful 
compliments to Madame. Messieurs, 
au revoir,” 

He shook hands, saluted, and swag- 


gered off, his chechia at the very back 
of his head, leaving half his shaven 
crown uncovered in front. 

* A fine fellow, your friend, an in- 
telligent fellow ! ” said Sypher, watch- 


ing him. 


““ He’s going to be a waiter,” said 
Septimus. 

“Now that he has had his heels 
rubbed with the Cure he may be 
more. A valuable fellow, for 
having given me a stupendous idea— 
but a bit indiscreet; eh? Never 
mind,” he added, seeing the piteous 
look on Septimus’s face. “I'll have 
discretion for the two of us. I'll not 
breathe a word of it to anybody.” 

“Thank you,” said Septimus. 

There was an awkward silence. 
Septimus traced a diagram on the 
table with the spilt tea. Sypher 
lighted a cigar, which he smoked in 
the corner of his mouth, American 
fashion. 

* Well, ’'m damned!” he muttered 
below his breath. _ 

He looked hard at Septimus intent 
on his tea-drawing. Then he shifted 
his cigar impatiently to the other 
side of his mouth. “ No, I’m damned 
if I am. I can’t be.” 

“You can’t be what?” asked 
Septimus, catching his last words. 

** Damned.” 

“ Why should you be ?” 

“Look here,” said Sypher, “I’ve 
rushed in rather unceremoniously into 
your private affairs. I’m sorry. But 
I couldn’t help taking an interest in 
the two of you, both for your own 
sake and that of Zera Middlemist.” 

“ IT suppose you would do anything 
for her.” 

“cc Yes.” 

“So would I,” said Septimus, in a 
low voice. ‘‘ There are some women 
one lives for and others one dies for. 

“She is one of the women for 
whom one would live.” 


Septimus shook his head. “No, 


ec 
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she’s the other kind. It’s much 
higher. I’ve had a lot of time to 
think, the last few months,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause. “I’ve had no 
one but Emmy and Heégisippe Cruchot 
to talk to—and I’ve thought a great 
deal about women. They usen’t to 
come my way, and. I didn’t know 
anything at all about them.” 

“Do you now?” asked Sypher, 
with a smile. ’ 

“Oh, a great deal,” replied Septi- 
mus, seriously. “It’s astonishing 
what a lot of difference there is be- 
tween them and between the ways 
men approach different types. One 
woman a man wants to take by the 
hand and lead, and another—he’s 
quite content if she makes a carpet of 
his body and walks over it to save 
her feet from sharp stones. It’s odd, 
isn’t it?” 

“* Not very,” said Sypher, who took 
a more direct view of things than 
Septimus. ‘It’s merely because he has 
got a kindly feeling for one woman 
and is desperately in love with the 
other.” 

“ Perhaps that’s it,” said Septimus, 

Sypher again looked at him sharply. 
as a man does who thinks he has 
caught another man’s soul secret. It 
was only under considerable stress of 
feeling that such coherence of idea 
could have been expressed by his irre- 
levant friend. What he had learnt 
the last few minutes had been a sur- 
prise, a pain and a puzzle to him. 
The runaway marriage held more 
elements than he had imagined. He 
bent forward confidentially. 

“ You would make.a carpet of your 
body for Zora Middlemist ? ” 

“Why, of course,” replied the 
other, in perfect simplicity. 

‘‘ Then, my friend, you’re desper- 
ately in love with her.” 

There was kindness, help, sym- 
pathy in the big man’s voice, and 
Septimus, thcugh the challenge caused 
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him agonies of shyness, d'd not find 
it in his heart te resent Sypher’s logic. 

“I suppose every man whom she 
befriends must feel the same towards 
her. Don’t you?” 

“I? Tm different. I’ve got a 
great work to carry through. I 
couldn’t lie down for anybody to walk 
over me. My work would suffer— 
but in this mission of mine, Zora 
Middlemist is intimately involved. I 
said it when I first saw her, and I 
said it just before she left for Cali- 
fornia. She is to stand by my side 
and help me. How, God knows!” 
He laughed, seeing the bewildered 
face of Septimus, who had never heard 
of this transcendental connection of 
Zora with the spread of Sypher’s Cure. 
“You seem to think I’m crazy. I’m 
not. I work everything on the most 
hard and fast common-sense lines. 
But when a voice inside you tells you 
a thing day and night, you must 
believe it.” 

Said Septimus: “If you had not 
met her, you wouldn’t have met Hégi- 
sippe Cruchot, and so you wouldn’t 
have got the idea of Army blisters.” 

Sypher clapped hin on the shoulder 
and extolled himas a miracle of luci- 
dity. He explained magniloquently. 
It was Zora’s unseen influence work- 
ing magnetically from the other side 
of the world that had led his foot- 
steps towards the Hotel Godet on that 
particular afternoon. She had trium- 
phantly vindicated her assertion that 
geographical location of her bodily 
presence could make no difference. 

“T asked her to stay in England, 
you know,” he remarked more simply, 
seeing that Septimus lagged behind 
him in his flight. 

* What for ?” 

“Why, to help me. 
other reason ?” 

Septimus took off his hat and laid 
it on the chair vacated by Hégisippe, 
and ran his fingers reflectively up his 


For what 
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hair. Sypherlit another cigar. Their 
side of the little street was deep in 
shade, but on half the road and on 
the other side of the way the fierce 
afternoon sunlight blazed. The mer- 
chant of wine who had been lounging 
in his dingy shirt-sleeves against the 
deor-post removed the glasses and 
wiped the table clear of the spilt tea. 
Sypher ordered two more bocks for 
the good of the house, while Septimus, 
still lost in thought, brought his hair 
to its highest pitch of Struwel Peter- 
dom. Passers-by turned round to 
look at them, for well-dressed English- 
men do not often sit outside a Mar- 
chand de vin’s, especially one with such 
hair. But passers-by are polite in 
France, and do not salute the un- 
familiar with ribaldry. 

‘* Well,’ said Sypher, at last. 

‘* We’ve been speaking intimately,” 
said Septimus. He paused, then pro- 
ceeded with his usual diffidence. 
“I’ve never spoken intimately to a 


man before, and I don’t quite know 
how to do it; it must be just like 
asking a woman to marry you; but 
don’t you think you were selfish ? ” 


“Selfish ? How?” 


“In asking Zora Middlemist to. 


give up her trip to California, just for 
the sake of the Cure.” 
} “It’s worth the sacrifice,” Sypher 
maintained. 

“To you, yes; but it mayn’t be so 
to her.” 

‘* But she believes in the thing as I 
do myself!” cried Sypher.;’,- - 
» ‘“ Why should she, any more than I, 
or Hégisippe Cruchot ? If she did, 
she would have stayed. It would 
have been her duty. You couldn’t 
expect a woman like Zora Middlemist 
to fail in her duty, could you ?” 

Sypher rubbed his eyes, as if he 
saw things mistily. But they were 
quite clear. It was really Septimus 
Dix who sat opposite, concentrating 
his discursive mind on Sypher’s Cure 
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and implicitly denying Zora’s faith. 
A simple-minded man in many re- 
spects, he would not have scorned to 
learn wisdom out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings ; but out of the 
mouth of Septimus what wisdom 
could possibly proceed ? He laughed 
his suggestion away somewhat blus- 
teringly and launched out again on his 
panegyric of the Cure. But his faith 
felt a quiver all through its structure 
just as a great building does at the 
first faint shock of earthquake. 

“What made you say that about 
Zora Middlemist ?”’ he asked, when he 
had finished. : 

‘I don’t know,” replied Septimus. 
“It seemed to be right to say it. I 
know when I get things into my head 
there appears to be room for nothing 
else in the world. One takes things 
for granted. When I was a child my 
father took it for granted that I 
believed in Predestination. I couldn’t; 
but I did not dare tell him so. So I 
went about with a load of somebody 
else’s faith on my shoulders. It be- 
came intolerable; and when my 
father found out he beat me. He had 
a bit of rope tied up with twine at the 
end, for the purpose. I shouldn’t like 
this to happen to Zora.” 

This ended the discussion. The 
landlord at his door-post drew them 
into talk about the heat, the empti- 
ness of Paris, and the happy lot of 
those who could go into villegiatura 
in the country. The arrival of a 
perspiring cabman in a red waistcoat 
and glazed hat caused him to retire 
within and administer to the new- 
comer’s needs. 

“One of my reasons for looking 
you up,” said Sypher, “ was to make 
my apologies.” 

“* Apologies ? ” 

“Yes. Haven’t you thought about 
the book on guns and wondered at 
not hearing from me ? ” 

“No,” said Septimus. “‘ When I’ve 
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invented a thing the interest has gone. 
I’ve just invented a new sighting 
apparatus. I'll show you the model 
if you'll come to the Hotel.” 

Sypher looked at his watch and 
excused himself on the ground of 
former engagements. Then he had 
to dine and start by the nine o’clock 
train. 

“ Anyhow ” said he, “ I’m ashamed 
at not having done anything with the 
guns. I did show the proofs toa 
naval expert, but he made all sorts 
of criticisms which didn’t help. Ex- 
perts know everything that is known 
and don’t want to know anything 
that isn’t. So I laid it aside.” 

“It doesn’t matter in the least,” 
said Septimus, eagerly, “and if you 
want to break the contract you sent 
me, I can pay you back the two 
hundred pounds.” But Sypher as- 
sured him that he had never broken 
a contract in his life, and they shook 


hands and went their respective ways, 
Septimus to the appartement in the 


Boulevard Raspail, and Sypher 
thoughtfully in the direction of the 
Luxembourg. 

He was sorry, very sorry, for 
Septimus Dix. His kindness of heart 
had not allowed him to tell the brutal 
truth about the guns. The naval 
expert had scoffed in the free manner 
of those who follow the sea, and de- 
clared the great guns a mad inventor’s 
dream. The Admiralty was over- 
whelmed with such things. The 
proofs were so much waste paper. 
Sypher had come prepared to break 
the news as gently as he could; but 
after all their talk it was not in his 
heart todoso. And the two hundred 
pounds—he regarded it as money 
given to a child to play with. He 
would never claim it. He was sorry, 
very sorry for Septimus. He looked 
back along the past year and saw the 
man’s dog-like devotion to Zora 
Middlemist. But why did he marry 
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Emmy, loving the sister as he did > 
Why live apart from her, having 
married her? And the child? It 
was all a mystery in which he did not 
se¢ clear. He pitied the ineffectuality 
of Septimus with a kind yet half- © 
contemptuous pity of the strong man 
with a fine nature. But as for his 
denial of Zora’s faith, he laughed it 
away. Egotistical, yes. Zora had 
posed the same question as Septimus 
and he had answered it. But her 
faith in the Cure itself, his mission 
to spread it iar and wide over the 
earth, and to save the nations from 
vulgar competitors who thought of 
nothing but sordid gain—that, he 
felt sure, remained unshaken. 

Yet, as he walked along, in the 
alien though familiar city, he was 
smitten, as with physica] pain, by a 
sense of utter loneliness, by a craving 
for her presence, for the gleam of her 
eyes, for the greatness of sympathy 
and comprehension that inhabited 
her generous and beautiful frame. The 
need of her was imperious. He 
stopped at a café on the Boulevard 
Saint Michel, called for the where- 
withal to write, and, like a poet in the 
fine frenzy of inspiration, poured out 
his soul to her over the heels of the 
armies of the world. 

He had walked a great deal during 
the day. When he stepped out of the 
cab that evening at the Gare de Lyon, 
he felt an unfamiliar stinging in his 
heel. During the process of looking 
after his luggage and seeking his train 
he limped about the platform. When 
he undressed for the night in his 
sleeping compartment, he found that 
a ruck in his sock had caused a large 
blister. He regarded it with supersti- 
tious eyes, and thought of the armies 
of the world. In Hoc Signo Vinces ! 
The message had come from Heaven. 

He took a sample box of Sypher’s 
Cure from his handbag, and, almost 
with reverence, anointed his heel. 


(To be continued.) 








THE DRUG 


By ALEISTER CROWLEY 


=] NEVER _ sus- 
+4 pected that my 
quiet . friend 

was a wizard. 
Until that 

fatal Sunday 
afternoon I 

had always 
supposed that 

the little black door was a cupboard. 

This was the way of it. 

[t had long been my habit to spend 
Sunday with my quiet friend. .I 
believe in Sunday as the Day of Rest, 
and the British Sunday is usually 
the acme of restless misery. But in 
my friend’s house and its quiet park 
the wheels of the week went round 
very smoothly. Especially so. in the 
little observatory which he had built 
over the lake. It had no door upon 
the landward side, but a quay ran 
within it and beneath, so that (enter- 
ing by boat) one found oneself at the 
foot of a small spiral staircase, narrow 
and dark, which led one out into a 
bright room, windowed on every side, 
at a height of near fifty feet from the 
water. So large and lofty was the 
room, so narrow seemed the tower, 
that I may surely be excused. fer 
having thought that the little black 
door in the East was but a shallow 
cupboard. 

Many a Sunday had passed pleas- 
antly within this room. Now we 
would read, now play chess or cards ; 
or now he would play upon the violin, 
when our morning’s sport among the 
trout was over. It was our custom 
to broil the fish over a clear fire, 
and to eat it with bread and the fruit 
of his beautiful orchards, while cer- 
tain goodly vintages refreshed us 
with their subtle enthusiasm. 





I should like you to picture my 
friend. He was still young, pale and 
slim, with a certain remote beauty 
dwelling lively on his cheeks, deep 
in his eyes. He was quiet as few 
men’ are quiet, yet every gesture 
glittered with starry joy. His quiet, 
indeed, was the twinkling quiet of 
the stars. 

Upon this fatal Sunday afternoon, 
as we played chess together, I noticed 
thrice that his attention wandered to 
the clock with grave enquiry. 

So preoccupied, indeed, was he that 
the game languished, and we agreed 
to a draw. “ Will you forgive me,” 
he said, “‘ for a moment if I leave 
you? As you know, I dabble slightly 
in chemistry, and an important opera- 
tion awaits a particular instant of 
time this afternoon, Stay!” he ad- 
ded, “‘why should you not become 
(as Kelly says) ‘partaker of the 
mysteries of the creation’ ? ” 

Thus saying, he opened the door— 
the little black door—with a key (for 
it had no handle), and I beheld a 
curious apartment built in the thick- 
ness of the wail. 

Very long, very narrow, very lofty ; 
its walls of dead black. At one end 
hung in the midst a tall, slim tube of 
pale violet—a film of fire in whose 
light we seemed Colourless spectres. 

On the walls were shelves full of 
strange apparatus, mostly of glass or 
—as it seemed—-silver. 

My quiet friend executed some 
intricate movements with deft ele- 
gance. 

“Enough!” -he smiled—‘ ’twas 
but a-moment’s work, yet many a 
month have I had to wait for the 
right instant.” 

“T had no idea,” said I, “ that so 
strange a laboratory existed.” 
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** The products,” he answered, “ are 
in keeping. Look at this flask!” 

’Twas a queer twisted shape, green- 
ish with gold flecks—something not 
inhuman, perhaps; something sinu- 
ous and serpentine, beyond doubt. 

“‘ This liquor,” he continued, as we 
moved back into the other room, “is 
‘made by taking pure mercury and 
exposing it in a certain manner to the 
action of the sun and of the air. The 
fire then passes over it and it is ready 
to receive the influence of the con- 
stellation of Virgo, and of Saturn the 
planet. Thus it grows exceeding 
dark—yet at the end? Behold!” 

He placed a drop’ upon the palm 
of his hand. ’Twas a drop of purest 
opal, flashing with many tints, self- 
luminous. A light smoke floated up 
from it into the still air ; a moment, 
and it was vanished altogether. 

“Tis a volatile drug!” explained 
“even now I am at 
But 


my friend ; 
work upon it, that I may fix it. 
the task is passing hard.” 
“What is its name ?” I asked. 
“Surely you are not one of those 
who think that by naming aught 


they have explained it! Suffice it,” 
he added, “ that all men drink once 
of this drug, but no man twice!” 

“Then,” I laughed, “ the name of 
it must be Death.” 

“No!” he smiled, “I think not. 
Come, drink, my friend! It is the 
drug that giveth strange vision.” 

He poured about a drachm of the 
fluid into a tall glass. Its appearance 
was quite altered, being now of a 
grey pearly sheen. 

** Drink!” he cried, ‘* drink ! ” 

I lifted the glass and drank. Its 
taste was subtle and sweet as a kiss 
is; an ecstasy woke in me for an 
instant. Then I sank down, out of 
things, into a rich red gloom that 
grew blacker and blacker. Meseems 
that much time passed ; but who can 
measure the time of a consciousness 
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that is but the negation of all 
things ? 

Yet was I content in annihilation, 
and—as it seemed—-at rest. 


II. 

Quite suddenly consciousness re- 
turned. I was muffled in black night, 
suffocated by darkness, awake to a 
strange nameless fear. 

Hardly was I aware of this when 
from all sides came upon me an 
agonizing pressure, like the frenzied 
grip of some giant hand. Even as 
my bones crushed beneath it, it re- 
laxed. But my peace was gone; I 
was disturbed, anxious ; I waited. 

Not in vain. Again and again 
came the clutch upon me, each time 
more terrible than the last. 

*Twas all so meaningless—I never 
guessed—how could I guess >——— 

Also I tried to struggle and to 
shriek. Useless; my voice seemed 
gone. 

Then—ah God ! one spasm of steel » 
ten thousand times fiercer than all 
the rest—a blaze of light in my eyes— 
and a wail of helpless agony, as it 
were, crushed out of me, that turned 
into a shrill scream of pain—of pain— 
unspeakable — unthinkable—I can- 
not bear to write of it. 

Then a long lull. 

A certain animal content, reaction 
from the agony. 

A certain animal discontent, echo 
of the agony. 

And dawning vistas of strange 
visions. 

Of strange, strange visious. 

Vast was the concave of the orb of 
light wherein I found myself. The 
light was of a cool, early green, 
filtered through dew and reflected 
by flowers. A soft alluring scent. was 
in the air; and a ripple as of slow, 
invisible waters. 

A tide of happiness and expecta- 
tion played in my soul like the wind 
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in the branches of an oak, making 
delicious music. Yet still there came 
now and again swift, strange pangs 
memorial of that past agony, and 
sudden fits of weeping shook me. 
But, one dream with another; the 
scene was inexpressibly delightful. 

The sole avenue open to the forces 
of mental discomfort was the budding 
sense of insecurity. Pleasures and 
pains alike had no obvious source ; 
their function and purpose were still 
more obscure. The question even 
arose: Are all these phenomena 
detached ? Or, ina word, Am I insane ? 

The stress of this particular anxiety 
was increased by the alluring paths 
of research that opened to me. As 
vision after vision passed in fleeting 
rapture over my gaze, I seemed to 
grasp a certain shadowy nexus; then 
would arise another in the light of 
which the whole grouping broke 
down. 

It seems trifling ; you would hardly 
believe the mental agony that this 
simple matter caused; and—now— 
rose ever the mocking query: Insane ? 

However, as I became more used 
to the scene, certain facts did become 
clearer. The faint greenish lumin- 
osity was certainly due to the con- 
course of bright stars that hung in 
the limpid, colourless ether. One of 
these stars would now and again 
come dropping through the sky, and 
each, as it dropped, would burst into 
flame, shaped into some strange 
vision which riveted my attention. 
It would perhaps pass near me, so 
that the wind of its presence would 
tinge my being with some portion of 
its influence. But none of these 
actually struck me until one—’twas 
a bigger star than most—burst into 
a glorious face more beautiful than 
sea-born Aphrodite. As it streamed 
through the sky, the flame of its 
pace became an aureole of wondrous 
hair. Nearer, nearer it came; my 


soul leapt out to meet it. Innocence, 
godhead, peace, love, gentleness, ali 
infinite rapture were hers. My soul 
leapt out to meet her. Now! Now! 
And waves of purest gold streamed 
through all my being as our lips met 
in one long passionate kiss. 

But, as this endured, it changed. 
Her lips grew hot—horrible. Beneath 
her mouth my lips rotted away ;_ un- 
utterable pangs tore «asunder my 
whole being. 

Suddenly, asa shock, all that soul- 
shaking vision passed; but it left 
me trembling. Now, too, all the 
rapture of joyous expectation began 
to cloud. The vivid stream of blood 
in me began to slacken. The faint 
dawn-blush of the. universe tinged 
its green with rose, with gold—and 
dull grey patches in the gold. And 
then I became aware of certain faces 
behind me. Behind me—however 
swift I turned, I could only catch 
the vaguest glimpses of them. But 
the impression was that of forces too 
unutterably malignant, menacing. 

Yet the flood of the exaltation of 
the vision bore me away, and they 
were easily forgotten. Until in the 
full current the star swept upon me 
from the height, and I recognised the 
type of face that I had known as 
Theirs. It passed me, but so close 
that, fast as it fell, it chilled me 
horribly. It seemed, too, as if I had 
moved swiftly to avoid it. And 
therewith came a sinking fear. Be- 
fore I had always been stable in a 
world of change. Now forsooth I 
too am mobile! the fear shook me 
horribly. 

Then, too, a spasm of remembrance 
of the evil woman. It was as if her 
nature had passed into me, become 
part of me. And I loathed myself. 
Thus the dreadful war began; 
that war wherein a man is_ set 
against himself—the strife that hath 
no end. 











Yet at this very moment a strange, 
new phenomenon took away my 
breath—my whole life lost itself 
therein. 

A star grew, brighter than a million 
stars, and headlong from the vault it 
fell, rayed with gossamer gold that 
streamed and filled the whole bright 
heaven. 

And as it came to me it loved me— 
I saw a face of sorrow and strange 
longing, of hunger for the unattain- 
able mingled with ecstasy for what 
it had attained. This face drew near 
to me; and the hands pressed mine, 
and put them to its lips, and my lips 
trembled, 

Then we kissed, and the vision 
dissolved into an ecstasy too serene 
and exquisite to have any object. 

As did the other visitor, this too 
suddenly passed—yet still that star 
hangs in the vault (so I felt), and will 
hang ever, 

This was a mighty consolation. 
For now the vision swiftly shifted, 
and took new forms and lives. 

As if the subtle poison of the drug 
had taken on a new phase. 

Not only were the objects of the 
vision altered, but my point of view 
began to change. 


Il. 

It was now no longer expectation 
of some bliss ineffable that informed 
the dream. This was remembered, 
indeed, but. with a sneer. Instead 
of it, dominant, compelling, an ap- 
prehension of some: horror beyond 
naming. 

50 terrible seemed the meaning of 
the vision—that meaning which I 
had sought so long—that I strove to 
shut out all reflection upon it, to 
busy myself with the phenomena 
themselves. 

Yet as I came to myself out of 
this resolution, it was to see the 
vulture eyes of one of the Faces, that 
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regarded me, a triumph unholy in, 
its hate against me. 

I swooned. 

Coming to myself again, I strove 
to regain the lost control. I clung 
to the tangible, the visible. Yet 
these gradually deteriorated as time 
passed. The heaven of gold was 
almost hidden by angry clouds, the 
sun, dull, rayless red of dying fire, 
became an hateful thing. 

Anon more shakings of the fear 
unnameable; anon more visions of 
corruption, more urgent intimations 
of the close hostility of those fearful 
Faces. 

Only by stern grip of myself could 
I shut out this terror—and, once it 
had entered in, I found strange 
liability to recurrence. 

Yet upon the things visible and 
tangible, I still gained ; their mastery 
became easy to me. Save only that 
the action of clasping them as I needed 
them seemed (it may be) to recall 
the clutch upon me at the beginning 
of the vision. With this result, that 
I became instantly conscious of the 
fatuity of my state, that the thing I 
grasped eluded me even because I 
had succeeded. 

Yet so terrible was any inward 
reflection that I clung still fiercely 


. and more fiercely to the visible gains. 


How they had changed! Beauty 
had almost vanished; harmony was 
clean gone; the one thing desirable 
yet was a certain rod of iron that 
hung above me. This I aspired to ; 


‘this was alike my fear and my 


desire. 

For I feared that it might come 
whirling through the air and destroy 
me—unless I could reach up to it— 
grasp it—make it mine. 

So thereunto I strove. 

And behold I found myself sitting 
in a great concourse of monkeys,’ 
whose jabber deafened every other 
sound. Six hundred and ‘sixty-nine 
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there were, and I among them, I one 
of them. 

Yet even so I strove. I aped 
their cunning, their avarice, their 
folly; in the end I became head 
of them. 

And now—yes, now at last! the 
iron rod was in my hand. I raised 
it to smite—when, lo! 

In my struggles I had almost for- 
gotten the Faces. One of them was 
gazing at me between the eyes. 

Yet this time came no merciful 
swoon to my relief. Conscious of the 


horror I stood, gasping; while he, 
no longer an elusive phantom, but 
real, positive, awful, shot the dreadful 
pain, the paralysing fear, through 
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every tiniest path of my who 
being. 

Then the supreme, the unutterabie 
pang—and blackness—blackness-- 
blackness. 

I came to myself. My quiet friend 
stood smiling by me. 

** Well ! °—his soit voice wooed my 
sense to life—‘‘ how do you like the 
vision ? ” 

I was still shaking, sweating, 
shrivel ed by the terror of it all. 

“ Vou were wise.” I replied, “* did 
you call the name of it Death!” 

“Nay!” he answe ed, with grave 
sorrow in his eyes, ‘ methinks its 
name is Life.” 
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By LILIAN GASK 


Lillustraied by 


SA ANIEL PETH- 

2 RIDGE had 

grown to man- 

hood with the 

heart of a child. 

His large blue 

eyes, clear 

and undimmed 

by shadows, 

looked out on the world with the 

same air of dreamy wonder that 

they did when he was six. . Nothing 

had ever stirred him to more than 

passing joy or anger; he was mildly 

pleased or placidly indifferent, and 

not even Lisbeth—with whom he was 

supposed to be “keeping comp’ny ” 
—had ever roused him to energy. 

“Dannil, he do _ take _hisself 


serious-like,”’ his Uncle Phineas would 
say, with a waggish droop ot his lips. 
“If he was to go a slidin’ an’ fail 
down, he’d think as the arth sh’ud 
stop goin’ roun’ till he wur safe on 


his legs agin. An’ he’d take his 
time in gettin’ up, he would.” 

His hearers laughed. Phineas’s 
jokes were a source of local pride, 
and he did his best to live up to his 
reputation of ‘being “a kerrickter.” 
As a boy it had been impressed upon 
him that he was “ quare,” and he 
had found it to his interest to cherish 
his eccentricities as a gardener 
cherishes some prize strain of giant 
tomato. His wife had married him 
on the strength of it; it pleased her 
mightily to think she kept this 
gallant Don Quixote in order, and 
Uncle Phineas fostered her delusion. 

“TI can’t call me soul me own,” 
he would frequently remark in her 
hearing; but there was a smiling 
glimmer at the back of his eyes that 
took the lookers on into his con- 
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fidence. He turned his Martha round 
his little finger, and every arrange- 
ment in the snug house her money 
had provided was subservient to his 
comfort. The only point on which 
they disagreed was Phineas’s pre- 
dilection for a long clay pipe. Before 
marriage he had solemnly promised 
to give this up, but conveniently 
“forgot ” when Martha was his own. 
It was a continual source of bicker- 
ing between them. 

“Your nevvy, he puts you to 
shame,” she often said, for Daniel did 
not smoke. - He was, in fact, most 
ladylike in all his habits, and never 
crossed a threshold without wiping 
his boots, even in fine, dry weather. 
Daniel was a great favourite with 
Mrs. Pethridge, and a regular guest 
at her Sunday table, where the 
dinner was always good It was 
followed by a decorous bottle of 
orange wine handed round in a ruby 
glass decanter, and preserved ginger 
in a China jar. The ginger was hot, 
and made Daniel cough. This was 
the signal for Uncle Phineas to 
adjourn to the garden. Here, behind 
the water-butt, and out of sight of 
Martha’s accusing eyes, he would 
smoke the forbidden pipe and tell 
his nephew dubious anecdotes of 
days gone by. 

“Dannil, me boy,” he said one 
August Sabbath, when he had re- 
counted with great relish a peculiarly 
exciting episode of his youth, “ man 
was not intended to go his own way 
along o’ hisself. It don’t give him ne 
chance 0’ exercisin’ the higher vartues 
—patience, an’ charrity, an’ such- 
like. He gits in a rut an’ stays thar, 
like a snail. It’s time you was a 
settlin’ down.” 
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Daniel blushed, and the waxen 
rose in his button-hole, insecurely 
fastened by a darning needle, seized 
the opportunity of falling out at the 
slight start he gave. Only the other 


(lay his cousin Selina had used the_ 


very same. words to him, empha- 
sising them with the remark that 
“ Lisbeth was gettin’ on.” He had 
said nothing then,* but to-day his 
thoughts escaped him before he knew. 


“She’s only eight-an’-twenty, or. 


tharabouts,” he said, unguardedly, 
thereby giving himself away. 

“She ? Who?” asked Phineas, 
quick as lightning. “ Lisbeth Gordon, 
Pll be bound! Wall, you'll hev to 
look sharp if you want to git her. 
Thar’s many a youngster arter her, 
I reckon; they pictire postcards 
at the Post Office melts like water. 
Davy Knight hev got ’em framed by 
dozens.” 

Daniel knew that this was true, 


and sighed mournfully as he re- 
membered that not Davy alone had 
shown a zest for postcards, The post- 
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master was making “ quite a fortin 
by the sale of stationery at the other 
side of the shop, and only the other 
day Daniel had noticed a group of 
young men from the neighbouring 
village waiting to be served by Lis- 
beth. A fleeting glimpse of hazel eyes 
through thick dark lashes was all 
that was vouchsafed to them; Lis- 
beth might have flirted to her heart’s 
content had she been so minded, 
but she was not. The gossips 
accounted tor this by saying she 
was “ gone on Dannil.” 

From the days when they had 
played together in the buttercup 
fields, Lisbeth and he had been 
good comrades. He taught her how 
to make bird whistles out of hollow 
stems, and cowslip balls shaped to 
an absolute nicety. Sometimes he 
would find her looking wistfully 
after Jim, his helter-skelter younger 
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brother, who climbed trees as easily 
as a squirrel, and knew the haunts 
of every creature in the woods. 
Then Daniel would laboriously in- 
vent a new game, and Lisbeth, 
apparently quite content, would 
smooth her pinafore daintily, and 
weave her daisy chains. 

Lisbeth seldom spoke—perhaps 
that was why she and Daniel got on 
so well. He sat beside her at choir 
practice, and dumbly admired the 
shining knot of red-gold hair on the 
nape of her white neck; walking 
home with hér through the soft 
freshness of the evening, he would 
say the night was fine, and Lisbeth 
would: agree. At parting he was 
apt to give her hand a gentle squeeze, 
which might mean anything or 
nothing ; Lisbeth gave no indication 
of her thoughts save the faintest of 
blushes, which made her look like 
a sweet white rose that had caught 
the tinge of the sunset. Jim Peth- 
ridge, who was as plain as Daniel 
was, handsome, and had chosen “ ter 
grime hisself up to th’ eyes” in 
some motor works near London, 
rather than stay on with his brother 
in the cabinet «business, would 
crimson from sheer pleasure at. the 
sight of so much loveliness when 
blushes like these were vouchsafed 
to him; but Daniel gazed on them 
unmoved, 

“It’s. time as you was married,” 
repeated Uncle Phineas, enjoying his 
nephew’s discomfiture. Old as he 
was, he thought he knew a pretty 
girl when he saw one, and Lisbeth 
was much to his mind. “I could 
go coortin’ better nor he!” he 
chuckled to himself, and his eyes 
sparkled with pleasure at the thought. 

“It’s a mo-mentous question,” said 
Daniel, solemnly, “ to arst any young 
woman, let alone one as you’ve bin 
friends with s’far back as you kin 
recollect. We’re happy enough, her 
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an’ me as things are now, an’ I’m 
fair comfortable. I couldn’t improve 
on Ann Yates’ cookin’, anyhow.” 

“Tain’t fair to the gell,” said 
Uncle Phineas, pursing up his rosy 
mouth. “Keeps other bees away 
from th’ honey; an’ -honey grows 
old by keeping. . Think it over, me 
boy.” 

The rest of that Sabbath after- 


“You never know what a 
wummun’s like until you can’t 
get rid o’ her,” he said, gloomily. 
“Tricks an’ tempers is bred in thar 
bones, an’ I’ve known the gentlest 
fillies cut capers in double harness 
when a babe might ha’ drove them 
single. Keep outer mettrimony’s 
long as you kin, Dannil. ’Tisn’t fur 
me to reckkymend it.” 





‘‘ HERE HE.WOULD SMOKE THE FORBIDDEN PIPE AND TELL HIS NEPHEW DUBIOUS ANECDOTES 
OF DAYS GONE BY,” 


noon was given to the combination 
of fact and imagination in which 
Uncle Phineas excelled; and when 
he had. smoked many more pipes 
than were good for him, and thereby 
roused his Martha to unusual ire, 
he veered round to Daniel’s way of 
thinking, and counselled prudence in 
his love affairs. 


But Daniel’s sluggish thoughts ‘had 
been at last set going, and as he 
escorted Lisbeth home from church 
he gave the subject of his marriage 
grave consideration. _ Lisbeth was 
looking prettier than ever in her pale 
blue gown, but Daniel misdoubted 
prettiness. He had an unspoken con- 
viction that had Lisbeth been plain 
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she would not have worn “sich 
stylish clothes,” and though she was, 
of course, at liberty to buy what she 
chose with her own money, it would 
be a different matter when she-looked 
to him. 

“Thet’s the second hat you've 
worn this summer,” he said, sud- 
denly, staring at the blush roses 
nestling in the creamy lace of the 
coarse straw that had lasted three 
seasons already, and would probably 
see a fourth. Lisbeth smiled a little ; 
she had many happy recollections 
connected with that hat, and was 
perfectly aware that the blush roses 
were becoming. 

“Don’t you like it ?” she asked, 
lifting her dusky lashes ; Daniel was 
almost startled into enthusiasm. 

“You look a parfect pictur’,” he 
said, and pulled himself up with a 
jerk. He must not commit himself 
too hastily—if he looked at her any 


longer he might be tempted, so he 
turned abruptly away. 

“Jim’s bin made foreman,” he 
announced, by way of changing the 


subject. 
badly now, though ’twer a sin for 
him ter leave th’ old place. Brothers 
is brothers, an’ should stick to- 
gether,” he added, recurring to an 
old grievance. His slow, old-fashioned 
ways had been too much for Jim, 
whose vigorous mind needed a 
wider outlook than he could ever 
have found in his native viHage. 
It was Lisbeth who had bidden 
him go; but no one knew this, save 

im. 

“*Twould ha’ bin better fur him 
in the long run ef he’d stuck to me,” 
Daniel went on. Lisbeth gazed at 
the darkening woods, and made no 
comment. She never argued if she 
could help it, and Daniel was fairly 
started now.. He had reached the 
point of announcing his brother’s 
intended visit when he broke off; 


“He. won’t be doin’ so . 


they were close to the cottage where 
Lisbeth lived with her aunt. 

“Aren’t , you coming in?” -she 
asked, when she had waited in vain 
for him to finish his sentence. Daniel 
was staring at her with unwonted 
earnestness. He had lost the thread 
of his discourse, and felt as shy as 
any girl. In another moment, he 
thought, that momentous question 
would be asked and answered; he 
shivered ‘at the thought of such 
precipitation. 

“Not to-night,” he answered, 
vaguely ; “some other time.” 

_ Lisbeth’s face fell as he strode 
away through the moonlight, and a 
small sigh escaped her. 

“Tf he had stayed five minutes 
longer,” she thought, “ I should have 
known.” She tossed the blush roses 
on tothe oak settle, and took no notice 
when the hat fell to the ground. 

“They might just as well be 
cabbages,” she said. 

Used as she was to her niece’s 
silence, Mrs. Gordon proved restive 
to-night. 

“You’ve scarcely spoke a word,” 
she said, “an’ eaten nothink. If 
that there Daniel 0’ yours doesn’t 
come to the pint soon,” she added, 
“I shall hev to fill my old ears with 
wool, or that squeaky flute of his 
will drive me wild. Two mortal 
hours larst Sunday night I had to 
listen to him!» When once you're 
keepin’ comp’ny, he’ll find a better 
use fur his lips!” 

Lisbeth pushed’ her chair away 
from the supper table and went 
upstairs to her own room. The 
scented breath of the jasmine cluster- 
ing round the casement reminded 
her of a withered spray between the 
leaves of her Bible, and her eyes 
grew misty and far away. 

“If he had only said,” she mur- 
mured. “I could bear the waiting 
then.” 
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“Don’t you want no light, Lis- 
beth ?” sang out her aunt. With 
a resolute. steadying of her mouth, 
Lisbeth fetched her candle, and by 
and by proceeded to undress. The 
red-gold veil of her hair streamed 
over her shoulders, which were as 
softly white as the breast of a swan. 
“Tf I were sure he cared!” she 
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necessary to his happiness, and cir- 
cumstances had convinced him that 
if he did not take her, others would. 
Besides, as Uncle Phineas had said, 
it was “hard on the girl” that he 
should stand aside, looking at her 
critically in the glare of the noonday 
sun, he thought she had “ gone off 
a bit” already. The oval of her 


‘*LISBETH WAS SITTING BY THE WINDOW, HER HANDS LAY IDLE IN HER LAP,” 


cried, as she shook it out; and the 
sudden call of some night bird 
answering his mate in the darkness 
made her catch her breath with a 
sob. 

Daniel spent the next few days in 
the throes of indecision. He did 
not wish to marry, but Lisbeth was 


cheeks was slighter, and the lines 
under her eyes deeper than they 
should be. — 

“It’s all along o’ me,” said Daniel, 
with rueful pride, looking round his 
comfortable bachelor chamber, where 
his slippers reposed upon the chest of 
drawers, and his boots found a home 
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on the mantel-piece. “I s’pose as 
she’ll want pink-an’-white muslin, 
an’ looking glasses,” he went on, 
mournfully, moving a bottle of pink 
hair oil from one side of the boots 
to the other. “ It'll be a wrench for 
me, but I must bear it. I can’t hev 
Lisbeth throwing herself away on 
no one else; an’ she’d be dreve to 
it afore long, I do believe.” 

With the air of a martyr he dressed 
himself in his Sunday clothes, and 
selected a black tie as befitting the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

“I hope she’ll take it quietly,” he 
sighed, passing his hand over his 
high white forehead. He wanted 
no raptures, and was awkwardly 
conscious that embraces were out of 
his line. 

Lisbeth was sitting by the window 
when he opened the door of her 
aunt’s cottage, which he had 


approached, as was the custom of 


favoured friends, from the back way. 
Her hands lay idle in her lap, and 
though it was evening, and the work 
of the day might fairly be said to be 
over, Daniel received a shock. : 

“Surely there’s some odd job she 
might be doin’,” he thought, with 
disapproval ; an idle wife would be 
a terrible infliction. Then he re- 
membered that Lisbeth was probably 
thinking of him, and softer feelings 
prevailed. The glory of the sunset 
still flooded the tiny room; her 
hair was a nimbus of flaming 
gold. 

She turned as he cleared his throat, 
and came to meet him with out- 
stretched hands. 

“Daniel!” she ‘cried, and her 
voice thrilled him for the first 
time since they had known each 
other. “ How good and dear of you 
to come so soon! We have always 
been fond of each other, you and I. 
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-And .now we shall be more—much 
more—than friends.” 

- She lifted her face as if she expected 
him to kiss her, and Daniel almost 
groaned. It was as much on her 
account as his that he was troubled ; 
her own good sense, he felt, should 
have told her that it was not seemly 
for any woman to jump down a man’s 
throat, as she was doing now. 

“She should have waited until I 
spoke the word,” he thought, with 
dignity ; and his lips were drawn 
tightly inwards as he stepped back 
a pace, and carefully closed the door. 
_ “Tm glad you’re pleased,” he re- 
marked, awkwardly, touched, in spite 
of himself, by the new beauty that 
joy had brought her. “How did 
you know what I was going to 
say ? ”° 

He was still aggrieved that his 
question had been taken for granted, 
and did not wish to unbend too soon. 

A delicious blush stole over Lis- 
beth’s face, and lost itself in the 
warm brightness of her hair. 

“I guessed,” she smiled. ~“ Jim 
said that he should tell you at once, 
when he had fetched his luggage 
from the station. He only left me 
half an hour ago.” 

“* Jim?” he echoed, feeling hope- 
lessly at sea. “‘ What did he come 
for, Lisbeth ? I never said-a word.” 

Lisbeth’s laugh rang out blithely 
as she picked up the sock she had 
been knitting when Jim appeared. 

* You dear old stupid!” she said. 
“Didn’t you know that Jim and I 
had cared for each other since we 
were boy and girl? Jim was only 
waiting to speak until he had a home 
to offer me. I thought you under- 
stood.” 

“Oh!” remarked Daniel. And 
that was the only comment he ever 
made. 
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rR Be HE cat stiffened 
Ren ENS its tail and 
a » gleamed from 
out its devilish 
eyes as I was 
led away. 
They gave me 
a lantern and 
walked me 
between them, a melancholy pro- 
cession down the silent passage. 
We passed from the last window 
to steps which descended into 
utter blackness, and I realised, too 
late, that I—fool that I had been 
—had never appreciated the ever- 
present joys of light and air. From 
below rushed a blast of cold earth- 
recking air, and a feeling of surprise 
came over me that we could sink 
down so easily against its force. 
Soon, stumbling over the uneven 
earth floor, a soft thing met my 


touch and a shudder went through 


me. A moment later a glint in the 
cat’s eye as it looked towards my 
lantern explained, but in no way 
mitigated, the horror. Aroom! No! 
a den rather !—opened up shapeless on 
one side. It had walls, roof and 
floor, but where the one ended and 
the other began it was impossible to 
say. A broad oak board filled up 
one side, and beyond that the room 
contained nothing, not even an aper- 
ture for air. ‘“‘ That’s the bed,” said 
a voice, “and never a stitch to be 
under or upon.” The grim pitiless 
tone of the speaker was ghastly, and 
I thanked Heaven as we passed on. 
‘* The rest cannot be worse than this,” 
I said, as a kind of refrain between 
chattering teeth. The voice spoke 
again, “Look in there.” I saw a 
filthy den, with its owner’s title over 
the door, “‘HANGMAN.” The voice 
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laughed and 
said “ Empty,” 
as much as to 
remind me that 
I was lucky in 
that! The cat 
bounded into 
the room, but, 
finding the ac- 
customed grim 
occupant away, 
came out whin- 
ing. How huge 
the whole place 
was! How 
winding! Es- 
cape was laugh- 


ably impossible. 
there ! to die! to rot! 
remained ; life would ebb fast away, 
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EB gore” 


And to be left was for 








this 





and to be 
buried here 
would be much 
like. any- other 
earthly grave. 
But why drag 
me on, round 
Sharp corners, 
whose damp 
mould rubbed 
against me, 
through long 
passages, up 
slopes and 
down? The 
torture cham- 
ber! Qh! it 


then that I was 


One comfort kept. Fear numbed my limbs; I 
reeled against the wall, casting weird 



























shadows with my trembling lantern. 
The demon-like cat sprang gleefully 
from one deadly instrument to 
another. . She seemed to lick those 
blackened patches which once had 
flowed as_ red _ life-blood. She 
purred down to us from the 
rolling beam on which human 
limbs had been so often racked 
—toyed playfully with the nooses 
which had cut into the wrists of 
screaming victims. ‘‘ One more yet,” 
said the Voice, and we moved across 
to a deep, foul-smelling pit. *Twas 
there that the bodies were flung when 
the rack had deprived them of human 
life and almost of human shape. 
“What more horrors have you. to 
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taunt me with before you leave me in 
peace?” I screamed to those who 
led me. A hellish chuckle was my 
only answer. But now my senses are 
leaving me, I see white patches of 
light illuminating the distance. They 
vanish and appear again. Suddenly 
I stumbled against a step, smashed 
my lantern and extinguished its 
flame. 1 shut my eyes and lay as I 
fell. Why should. I move further to 
this horrible death? Then I am 
lifted and carried up, and finally put 
down on my feet—Oh rapture !—in 
the glorious light of an autumn 
sun ! 

“That will be sixpénce, sir,” said 
the guide, “‘ and, if yer can’t carry a 
lantern without breakin’ it, why yer 
must pay for it, makin’ 1s. 6d. alto- 
gether. Good-day, sir.” 








“LITTLE SPECK IN GARNERED 
FRUIT” 


By O. HENRY 


HE honeymoon 

was at its full. 

There was a 

flat with the 

reddest of new 

carpets,  tas- 

selled portiéres 

and six steins 

. with pewter 

lids arranged on a ledge above the 

wainscoting of the dining-room. The 

wonder of it was yet upon them. 

Neither of them had ever seen a 

yellow primrose by the river’s brim ; 

but if such a sight had met their 

eyes at that time it - would have 

seemed like—well, whatever the poet 

expected the right kind of people to 
see in it besides a primrose. 

The bride sat in the rocker with 
her feet resting upon the world. She 
was wrapt in rosy dreams and a 
kimono of the same hue. » She won- 
dered what the people in Greenland 
and Tasmania and Beloochistan were 
saying one to another about her 
marriage to Kid McGarry. Not that 
it made any difference. There was 
no welter-weight from London to the 
Southern Cross that could stand up 
four hours—no; four rounds—with 
her bridegroom. And he had been 
hers for three weeks ; and the crook 
of her little finger could sway him 
more than the fist of any 142-pounder 
in the world: 

Love, when it is ours, is the other 
name for self-abnegation and sacri- 
fice. When it belongs to people 
across the airshaft it means arrogance 
and self-conceit. 

The bride crossed her oxfords and 


looked thonghtfully at the distemper 
Cupids on the ceiling. 

“* Precious,” said she, with the air 
of Cleopatra asking Antony for Rome 
done up in tissue paper and delivered 
at residence, “‘I think I would like 
a peach.” 

-Kid McGarry arose and put on his 
coat and hat. He was serious, 
shaven, sentimental, and spry. 

“ All right,” said he, as coolly as 
though he were only agreeing to sign 
articles to fight the champion of 
England. “I'll step down and cop 
one out for you—see ? ” 

“Don’t be long,” said the bride. 
“Till be lonesome without my 
naughty boy. Get a nice, ripe one.” 

After a series of farewells that 
would have befitted an imminent 
voyage to foreign parts, the Kid went 
down to the street. 

Here he not unreasonably hesi- 
tated, for the season was yet early 
spring, and there seemed small chance 
of wresting anywhere from those 
chill streets and stores the coveted 
luscious guerdon of summer’s golden 
prime. 

At the Italian fruit-stand on the 
corner he stopped and cast a con- 
temptuous eye over the display of 
papered oranges, highly _ polished 
apples and wan, sun-hungry bananas. 

“Gotta da peach?” asked the 
Kid in the tongue of Dante, the lover 
of lovers. 

“Ah, no,” sighed the vendor. 
“Not for one mont com-a da peach. 
Too soon. Gotta da nicé-a orange. 
Like-a da orange ? ” 

Scornful, the Kid pursued_his 
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quest. He entered the all-night 
chop-house, café, and bowling-alley 
of his friend and admirer, Justus 
O’Callahan. The O’Callahan was 
about in his institution, looking for 
leaks. 

‘IT want it straight,” said the Kid 
to him. ‘The old woman has got 
a hunch that she wants a peach. 
Now, if you’ve got a peach, Cal, get 
it out quick. I want it and others 
like it if you’ve got ’em in plural 
quantities.” 

“The house is yours,” said 
O'Callahan. “ But there’s no peach 
init. It’s toosoon. I don’t suppose 
you could even find ’em at one of 
the Broadway joints. That’s too 
bad. When a lady fixes her mouth 
for a certain kind of fruit nothing 
else won’t do. It’s too late now to 
find any of the first-class fruiterers 
open. But if you think the missis 
would like some nice oranges I’ve 


just got a box of fine ones in that 


” 


she might 

‘Much obliged, Cal. It’s a peach 
proposition right from the ring of 
the gong. Ill try further.” 

The time was nearly midnight as 
the Kid walked down the West-Side 
avenue. Few stores were open and 
such as were practically hooted at 
the idea of a peach. 

But in her moated flat the bride 
confidently awaited her Persian fruit. 
A champion welter-weight not find a 
peach ?—not stride triumphantly over 
the seasons and the zodiac and the 
almanac to fetch an Amsden’s June 
or a Georgia cling to his owny-own ? 

The Kid’s eye caught sight of a 
window that was lighted and 
gorgeous with nature’s most en- 
trancing colours. The light suddenly 
went out. The Kid sprinted and 
caught the fruiterer locking his door. 

‘“* Peaches ?” said he, with extreme 
deliberation. 


“Well, no, sir. Not for three or 
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four weeks yet. I haven’t any idea 
where you might find some. There 
may be a few in town from under 
glass, but they’d be hard to locate. 
Maybe at one of the more expensive 
hotels—some place where there’s 
plenty of money to waste. I’ve got 
some very fine oranges, though— 
from a shipload that came in to-day.” 

The Kid lingered on the corner for 
a moment, and then set out briskly 
to warn a pair of green lights that 
flanked the steps of a. building down 
a dark side street. 

“Captain around anywhere ?”’ he 
asked of the desk sergeant of the 
police station. 

At that moment the captain came 
briskly forward from the rear. He 
was in plain clothes and had a busy 
air. 

* Hello, Kid,’ he said to the 
pugilist. “ Thought you were bridal- 
touring ?” 

“Got back yesterday. I’m a solid 
citizen now.” Think [ll take an 
interest in municipal doings. How 
would it suit you to get into Denver 
Dick’s place to-night, Cap ?” 

“Past performances,” said the 
captain, twisting his moustache. 
** Denver was closed up two months 
ago.” 

“Correct,” said the Kid. “ Raf- 
ferty chased him out of the Forty- 
third. He’s running in your precinct 
now, and his game’s bigger than ever. 
I’m down on this gambling business. 
I can put you against his game.” 

“In my precinct ?” growled the 
captain. “Are you sure, Kid? [ll 
take it as a favour. Have you got 
the entrée ? How iS it to be done ?” 

“Hammers,” said . the Kid. 
“They haven’t got any steel on the 
doors yet. You’li need ten men. 
No; they won’t let me in the place. 
Denver has been trying to do me. 
He thought I tipped him off for the 
other raid. I didn’t, though. You 
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want to hurry. I’ve got to get back 
home. The house is only three blocks 
from here.” 

Before ten minutes had sped the 
captain with a dozen men stole with 
their guide into the hallway of a dark 
and virtuous-looking building in 
which many businesses were con- 
ducted by day. 

“Third floor, rear,” said the Kid, 
softly. “Ill lead the way.” 

Two axemen faced the door that 
he pointed out. to them. 

“It seems all quiet,” said the 
captain, doubtfully. “Are you sure 
your tip is straight ?” 

“Cut away!” said the Kid. “It’s 
on me if it ain’t.” 

The axes crashed through the as 
yet unprotected door. A_ blaze of 
light from within poured through the 
smashed panels. The door fell, and 
the raiders sprang into the room 
with their guns handy. 


The big room was furnished with 
the gaudy magnificence dear to 
Denver Dick’s western ideas. Various 
well-patronised games were in pro- 


gress. About fifty men who were in 
the room rushed upon the police in a 
grand break for personal liberty. 
The plain-clothes men had to do a 
little club-swinging. More than half 
the patrons escaped. 

Denver Dick had graced his game 
with his own presence that night. 
He led the rush that was intendad 
to sweep away the smaller body of 
raiders. But when he saw the Kid 
his manner became personal. Being 
in the heavy-weight class he cast 
himself joyfully upon his  slighter 
enemy, and they rolled down a flight 
of[stairs in each other’s arms. On 
the landing they separated and arose, 
and then the Kid was able to use 
some of his professional tactics, 
which had been useless to him while 
in the excited clutch of a 200-pound 
sporting gentleman who was about 
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to lose $20,000 worth of parapher- 
nalia. 

After vanquishing his adversary 
the Kid hurried upstairs and through 
the gambling-room into a smailler 
apartment connecting by an arched 
doorway. : 

Here was a long table set with 
choicest chinaware and silver, and 
lavishly furnished with food of that 
expensive and spectacular sort of 
which the devotees of sport are sup- 
posed to be fond. Here again was 
to be perceived the liberal and florid 
taste of the gentleman with the 
urban cognomenal prefix. 

A No. ro patent leather shoe pro- 
truded a few of its inches outside the 
tablecloth along the floor. The Kid 
seized this and plucked forth a black 
man in a white tie and the garb of a 
servitor. 

“Get up!” commanded the Kid. 
“Are you in charge of this free 
lunch ?” 

“Yes, sah, I was. Has they done 
pinched us ag’in, boss ?” 

“Looks that way. Listen to me. 
Are there any peaches in this layout ? 
If there ain’t I'll have to throw up 
the sponge.” 

“There was three dozen, sah, 
when the game opened this evenin’ ; 
but I reckon the gentlemen done eat 
’em all up. If you’d like to eat a 
fust-rate orange, sah, I kin find you 
some.” 

“Get busy,” ordered the Kid, 
sternly, “and move whatever peach 
crop you’ve got quick or ther’ll be 
trouble. If anybody oranges me 
again to-night, I’ll knock his face off.” 

The raid on Denver Dick’s high- 
priced and prodigal luncheon revealed 
one lone, last peach that had escaped 
the epicurean jaws of the followers 
of chance. Into the Kid’s pocket it 
went, and that indefatigable forager 
departed immediately with his prize. 
With scarcely a glance at the scene 
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on the sidewalk below, where the 
officers were loading their prisoners 
into the patrol - wagons, he 
moved homeward with long, swift 
strides. 

His heart was light as he went. 
So rede the knights back to Camelot 
after perils and high deeds done for 
their ladies fair. The Kid’s lady had 
commanded him. and he had obeyed. 


True, it was but a peach that she had — 


craved; but it had been no small 
deed to glean a peach at midnight 
from that wintry city where yet the 
February snows lay like iron. She 
had asked for a peach; she was his 
bride; in his pocket the peach was 
warming in his hand that held it for 
fear that it might fall out and be 
lost. 

On the way the Kid turned in at an 
all-night drug store and said to the 
spectacled clerk : 

‘Say, sport, I wish you’d size up 
this rib of mine and see if it’s broke. 
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I was in a little scrap and bumped 
down a flight or two of stairs.” 

The druggist made an examination. 

“Tt isn’t broken,” was _ his 
diagnosis ; “ but you have a bruise 
there that looks like you’d fallen off 
the Flatiron twice.” 

“That’s all right,” said the Kid. 
“Let’s have your clothes brush, 
please.” 

The bride waited in the rosy glow of 
the pink lamp shade. The miracles 
were not all passed away. By breath- 
ing a. desire for some slight thing—a 
flower, a pomegranate, a—oh, yes, 
a peach—she could send forth her 
man into the night, into the world 
which could not withstand him, and 
he would do her bidding. 

And now he stood by her chair and 
laid the peach in her hand. 

““ Naughty boy !” she said, fondly. 
“ Did I say a peach ? I think I would 
much rather have had an orange.” 

Blest be the bride. 
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ARIGOLDS grew 
in a large bed 
in front of an 
old - fashioned 
countty house, 
which stood al- 
most on to the 
road. Properly 
speaking, there 

was no front garden to the house. At 
the back there wasa dewy old 
English garden, but at the front only 
the bed of marigolds on one side, and 
a large lime tree on the other, with 
the door between them. 

Warm and red as the setting sun 
were the marigolds. Rising out of 
their fresh green leaves, and looking 
at the sun all day with wide-open 
eyes, and filling the air with a homely 
aromatic scent that was warm too. 

Nobody knew how they came 
there or took the smallest interest in 
them except the little girl. Once the 
old gardener wanted to dig them up 
and make the bed tidy. He always 
meant shrubs when ‘he said that. 

“They’re nothin’ but a muck o’ 
weeds, not fit for any decent garden,” 
said the old gardener. 

But the little maid who lived in 
the house had cried bitterly, for she 
did not like shrubs, and so the mari- 
golds had* been left alone, and the 
little maid had got to be called the 
Marigold Maid. 


She was grown up now, but people 
still called her the Marigold Maid. 

A wondrous fair maid she was, tall 
and strong, with red lights in her hair 
and gold lights in her eyes, and a 
white skin just kissed into freckles 
here and there, because the sun loved 
her so. 

Now one hot summer afternoon, the 
Marigold Maid stepped out on to the 
dusty high road and looked about her. 

Up the road she looked, “and down 
the road, and there was a slight line 
across her white forehead that was 
never there before, and it was all on 
account of the Motor Man. 

The Motor Man was rich and an old 
playfellow, and the Marigold Maid 
always thought she liked him very 
much, till he wanted to marry her, 
and then she did not feel half so sure 
of it. But all the neighbours insisted 
on looking upen it as a settled thing, 
quite a providential thing, in fact, for 
it was as much as the girl could do 
to get a living out of the little farm, 
and here was the right man come 
home at the right moment with a 
fortune. 

“They were made for each other,” 
the neighbours said. Made for each 
other, indeed! One must be very 
wise to be able to say that. 

They said it so often that the gir! 
began to believe it, and this very day 
the Motor Man was to have his 
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answer. They always called him the 
Motor Man, aid the Marigold Maid 
was almost sure it would be 
“ ves.’ 

In the meantime, the Motor Man 
had bought a ring of great size and 
magnificence, for he be- , 
licved in himself, and was 
looking anxiously at a map 
of the roads, and talking 
to an old servant who had 
once lived in the village. 

“Tm hanged if I can 
quite remember the old 
place,” he said. “You 


take the right-hand road 
by the forge, and — and 


“Why, bless you, you 
couldn’t miss the house if 
you tried, sir,” said the old 
fellow, “ by ‘reason o’ the 
marigolds. Allablaze they 
be at this time o’ year, 
and out into the road 
a’most.” 

“Right you are,” 
shouted the Motor Man, 
cheerfully, slapping the 
ring in his breast pocket, 
and off he went a-wooing 
in a cloud of dust, and 
a very nasty smell. 

But he had really for- 
gotten the marigolds. 

So the Marigold Maid 
looked up. the road and 
down the road, but there ° 
was no one in sight but 
a gipsy vagabond calling 
“ Chairs to mend,” in the 
sad, plaintive voice usual 
to chair menders, who did 
not give you the least idea 
that he wanted to mend them. 

rhe girl drew back into the shadow 
o! the door, until he should have 
passed, . 

The gipsy might have been of any 
age. His hair was black, and so were 
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his long, strange eyes ; but his brown 
face was covered with furrows. More- 
ever, there was fun in his eyes, but 
also sorrow. He wore a shabby old 
velveteen ceat of a colour impossible 
to describe, together with a very 
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dirty shirt, and a yellow handkerchief 
was tied round his thin, dark throat. 
He did not pass, however, for when 
he came to the marigolds he stopped 
to look at them. 
He did more than stop, for he 
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deliberately ~ picked the largest and 
reddest of the lot, and stuck it in his 
buttonhole, for it was a colour he 
loved. 

** Yes, it looks Very well there,” the 
Marigold Maid said, suddenly. 

The gipsy looked guilty just for a 
moment, and then wrinkled up his 
face in a most amusing way. 

“ Any chairs to mend ? ” he said. 

And he looked at the Marigold 
Maid very much as he had looked 
at the marigolds. 

The old vagabond ! 

Now we cannot account for every- 
thing—very few things, in fact; but 
certain it is that the Marigold Maid, 
who, asa rule, discouraged all tramps, 
was seized with an irresistible desire 
to know more of this gipsy. 

“Yes, I have a chair to mend,” she 
said; and went herself and brought 
it out. 

By this time the lime tree was be- 
ginning to throw the door-step into a 
delicious cool shade, so the gipsy sat 
on the lowest step and began to work, 
and the Marigold Maid sat on the top 
step and did nothing, for she was a 
most unconventional person. 

It was very warm and still. The 
drowsy humming of the bees in the 
lime tree, and the scent of the blos- 
soms, made one dreamy. Once a 
motor dashed by in a cloud of dust, 
and leaving a nasty smell behind, and 
once a man crossed the road to the 
haystack opposite, and cut a wedge of 
hay which was like a large slice of 
seed cake cut for a giant. It made 
one hot to look at him. 

Perhaps this was the reason why 
the gipsy got on very slowly with the 
chair. The girl still looked up and 
down the road, and seemed restless. 

“ Can you tell fortunes ? ” she said, 
very suddenly. 

The gipsy grinned. 

“ Oh, yes ; I can tell fortunes right 
enough, when my mouth isn’t too 
dry,” he said. 


On this hint, the Marigold Maid 
laughed, and went into the house, 
returning with a large mug of cider. 

The gipsy having refreshed his 
dry mouth, took the Marigold Maid’s 
hand, and peered curiously into the 
palm thereof, but he looked quite as 
much at her face. 

“Don’t do it,” he said, so suddenly 
that she almost jumped. 

“Don’t do what?” 

“It,” said the gipsy. 

* But if you don’t tell me what it 
is, how can I not do it? ” she said, 
getting hopelessly mixed in speech. 

“You expect someone,” said the 
gipsy, looking out of the corner of his 
eyes at her face. 

“As you can see very plainly for 
yourself,” said the girl. 

The gipsy went on reading. 

“Here’s something to do with 
courtship, and——” 

* And a happy marriage,” said the 
girl, rather scornfully. “‘ That’s the 
way you gipsies always put it, isn’t ° 
it?” 

“Not a happy marriage,” said the 


psy. 
“ Trouble—sorrow—the wrong man 


I expect ? ” 

“It’s a devil of a thing the wrong 
man. And you might miss the prince, 
you know.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe in the prince,” 
the girl said. 

“Don’t you?” said the gipsy. 
“ That’s all you know about it.” 

After saying which, this strange be- 
ing went on calmly mending the chair. 

“The wrong man!” Here was 
quite a new sort of gipsy, and here 
was quite a different reading of 
things. 

The girl looked into the gipsy’s 
dark eyes, buf they were as in- 
scrutable as pools of ink. 

** It’s all nonsense,”’ she said. “ You 
mend your chair and I'll mind my 
dairy. You can’t really know any- 
thing about it.” 
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And she walked away, holding her- 
self very upright with her head in the 
air, for somehow she felt cross, and 
angry with herself for feeling cross. 

“ That’s a very fine gal,” said the 
gipsy, taking a pipe from his pocket 
and settling down for a quiet smoke 
in her.absence. 

There was plenty of work in the 
dairy. 

The meek cows had all been milked 
and stood lowing in the yard, wist- 
fully wondering when they could go 
back to the fresh, green meadows, and 
stand in the juicy rushes where the 
brook made such a pleasant cool 
sound. The Marigold Maid opened 
the yard gate for the cows, and looked 
at them with love and pride as they 
walked gravely out. 

‘Drive them back,” she said. 

Then she began to hurry over the 
dairy work to make up for lost time. 

You would think in the dairy she 
would forget all about the gipsy. 
Such a dairy, too ! So cool and sweet, 
with white cluster roses looking in at 
the windows as if to rival the cream. 

Not a bit of it! 

The very cows as they went down 
the dusty road seemed to say “‘ Don’t 
do it !” in their mournful, lowing way. 

The pigeons in the yard cooed it 
softly. 

“Come back! Come back! Come 
back!” called the speckled guinea- 
fowl, as if he knew all about it. 

Now the Marigold Maid had, of 
course, heard him say this all her 
life; it was the only thing he could 
say; but never had it seemed to 
mean anything in especial until now. 

“Bother the gipsy!” said the 
Marigold Maid, who, with her print 
sleeves rolled above her elbows, and 
moving about her shady dairy, was 
about as sweet a thing as you could 
wish to look upon. 

Now it was all very well to say 
Bother the gipsy!” but there he 
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was in the very milk pans, so to 
speak, with his dark, rugged face and 
strange long eyes that seemed as if 
they knew more than other people’s. 
And it was all very. well to say, “I 
do not believe in gipsies,” when all 
the time they are telling you some- 
thing that you half-knew before, only 
you did not quite know that you 
knew it. That makes a difference. 

“1 will go back and send him 
off,” said the Marigold Maid. 

By this time the front of the house 
was in a deep shade, for it was tea- 
time. 

The marigolds were all asleep, for 
now that the sun had gone what else 
was there to look at. 

The gipsy had also gone to sleep, 
but the chair was finished after a 
fashion. The girl paid him and sent 
him off with something for his supper, 
but she stood looking after him till he 
was out of sight, and once she almost 
called him back. 

“Don’t you doit. The lines never 
tell lies.” These had been his parting 
words. 

““I wonder why I should care so 
much,” the girl said. 

After tea which was a delicious 
mixture of eggs, country ham, and 
home-made bread and butter, she 
walked in the dewy garden, and 
thought about things. “The wrong 
man!” A horrible idea! She had 
seen a case of the wrong man in the 
village. And then, perhaps, it made 
two other people go wrong. “It was 
a devil of a thing,” as the gipsy said. 

Longer and longer grew her shadow 
on the grass, and farther and farther 
away went her thoughts. Far away 
in a land of dreams and fancies, as old 
as the world, and as high as the stars. 
And perhaps there was just a hint of 
the shadowy prince in them—-oh! so 
far away, as the gipsy had said. 

Twilight came on, and still she 


walked there among the fruit bushes 
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and roses, and pinks and honeysuckle 
in the lovely melting light. 

There came a great stillness over 
everything. 

It is the time when one knows 
things. 

“Yes ; he is the wrong man,” said 
the Marigold Maid. “TI can see it so 
plainly now. Wrong for both of us. 
Oh, how glad I am he did not come 
to-day ! How glad Iam!” 

The light grew lovelier, and more 
unearthly. The scent of the flowers 
rose up and melted into the beauty of 
italland... 

Whir-whir—whir! Hoot—toot— 
toot! A disgusting smell anda cloud 
of dust, and a horrible monster coming 
into the garden by the side door. 

Covered with dust was this un- 
known animal. You could only see 
great goggle eyes and a mouth coming 
out of a close-fitting hood. Or 
was it his skin ? 

“Good _ grac- 
ious! What is 
it?” said the 
Marigold Maid. 

But it was 
only the Motor 
Man, who took 
his pleasure in 
this strange fash- 
ion by reason of 
the dust and 
flies. Of course, 
he had missed 
the marigolds. 
He was not in 
the habit of see- 
ing anything in 
particular at the 
side of the roads. 
The pace was the 
thing. It seems 
he had been driv- 
ing wildly about 
ever since, and 
now — well, we 
know about that. 
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He was too late. And what a 
mercy it was for both of them. But, 
of course, you could not expect him 
to see that at the moment. 

He went away very. angry, for he 
was used to having things all his own 
way. He cursed all womankind, and 
he cursed the marigolds; but they 
were asleep and never noticed him. 

He went at a terrific rate, and 
nearly ran oVer a gipsy who was sitting 
at the roadside eating his supper. If 
he had known how this gipsy had 
somehow got. into his life, he would 
doubtless have cursed him too. 

‘But the Marigold Maid knelt at the 
open lattice window of her bedroom 
and looked at the stars and blessed 
the gipsy. She was filled with a sense 
ofjoyand freedom, It wasas though 
she had just escaped something. 

“I don’t] know how much he 
knew, or what he saw, or anything 

; about him, 
but I shall bless 
that gipsy to the 
end of my life. 
For he was the 
wrong man,” 
said the Mari- 
gold Maid. 

Then she smil- 
ed, for some- 
thing made her 
think of the 
marigolds. 

“ And you had 
something to do 
with it, too,” she 
said, looking 
down at them. 

But the mari- 

golds were 
asleep, 
every one 
of them, 
and dream- 
ing of the 
sun. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


JOBERLY clad 
Ba in decent 
black—slightly 
shiny, badly 
fitting, ob- 
viously aged, 
but still decent 
—Mr. Win- 
chester Chalk 
came smartly towards the Wesleyan 
chapel as the clock was striking eight. 
His eyes lit up with a profound plea- 
sure when he observed the crowd of 
tramps loafing outside the building. 
It never occurred to him that they 
were there for any other reason than 
that of hearing the interesting ex- 
perience of total abstinence which he, 
Winchester Chalk, _had endured 
throughout the previous year. 

It struck him that a few words 
before entering the chapel might be 
effective, but on second thoughts, he 
abandoned the idea and, with a wide 
smile, he shambled through them to 
the front door of the place of worship. 

As a dog will prick his ears when his 
instinct, rather than his eyes or nose 
or ears, tells him that game is in his 
vicinity,-so the shabby brigade loung- 
ing before the chapel pricked up and 
became alert as Winchester moved 
among them. They watched him 
expectantly—even wolfishly. There 

vas a queer, sharp air of keen atten- 
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tion about the whole gang. One man 
stood up with a jerk. Two others 
followed his example, and the re- 
mainder of those who were roosting 
on the bank rose em masse, Win- 
chester turned at the chapel gate and 
bowed clumsy acknowledgment. =~ 

Even as he bowed a tatterdemalion 
squeezed hastily through the hedge on 
the top of the bank and slid rapidly 
down into the road—to the sore de- 
triment of-his trousers, but’ obviously 
to his own satisfaction. He grinned 
and said something with an Irish 
brogue that was almost solid enough 
to frame. 

Mr. Chalk looked a little astonished 
—and his astonishment increased 
when he saw tramp after tramp slide 
in quick succession down the track 
the Irishman had opened. They all 
surged forward to the chapel gate. 

Winchester observed the look in the 
eyes of some of them, and an uneasy 
thrill fluttered down his spine. He 
hesitated—then, catching sight of 
three or four fellow-Wesleyans ap- 
proaching, he smiled once more, un- 
locked the chapel door, and entered. 

And the mob came in behind him 
like a wedge of gallery boys at a 
London music-hall. 

Inside, the leaders seemed to hang 
fire a trifle. They paused— Winchester 
observed that the van was mainly 
composed of big, burly, hard-looking 
men—they paused, looked round, and 
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apparently were at a loss. So Mr. 
Chalk spoke kindly to them. 

“ There’s plenty of room, brothers; 
welkim all. Pass up to front pews— 
there’s plenty of room and a ’arty 
welkim for all.” It occurred vaguely 
to the ratcatcher that his voice was 
smaller than he ordinarily imagined it 
to be. 

The “brothers” filed doubtfully 
into the pews, most of them still wear- 
ing their hats, looking as though they 
wotld prefer to remain standing in 
the aisle. There were keen whisper- 
ings as they sat. 

“Halves! ... Strike me, yes!... 
Cut it up fair!... Shut yerjore!... 
Not yet, blimey! . . . Halves, cully! 
... On me own!...” 

Winchester, on the raised platform 
at the end, heard and wondered un- 
easily. 

The chapel was almost full when 
some of the village chapel-goers came 
in apparently feeble with amazement. 
Two of them walked up to Mr. Chalk 
with envy on their faces. Winchester 
greeted them with a touch of con- 
descension. Hitherto they had not 
encouraged the somewhat ranting 
methods of the ratcatcher. They held 
—and very rightly—that Winchester’s 
style was more suited to the Primitive 
Methodist’s galvanised iron meeting- 
house farther down the street than to 
their own quieter and more sanely- 
conducted little chapel. Mr. Chalk, 
however, had an enemy in the ranks 
of the Methodists—a loud-mouthed 
blacksmith—and he attached himself 
to the small colony of Wesleyans. 

And now he seemed to_have made 


good his frequent boast that he would 
“draw converts into the fold.” 

“TI told ye I’d bring ’em in when I 
got started,” he. whispered to his 


fellows. “And ’ere they be, too.” 

“It’s wonderful, Winchester, won- 
derful. You ’ave the power and no 
mistake.” 
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The hurried whispering in the seats 
went on as the villagers came in—the 
majority obviously there out of mere 
curiosity. In ten minutes the seats 
were full and people were encroaching 
up the aisle. 

Then a little procession of three 
filed up to the only remaining seats 
on the platform—Messtrs. Dan M’Cann, 
Boler Mitey, and Henry Mitch, the 
only men who really knew why the 
tramps were there. It was to be 
noticed that they looked a trifle white 
and that they bore the same deter- 
mined, predatory air as the majority 
of the tramps. They sat down with 
their jaws stuck out... . 

Someone said “ Cops ” very clearly, 
and practically the whole of the con- 
gregation turned their heads at that. 
Most of them grinned as they saw the 
local police enter nervously. There 
were only two of them, P.C. Hinxman 
and the sergeant from the next parish. 

Then Winchester cleared his throat 
and began. He told them that he was 
going to open his heart to them—and 
proceeded to do so. It was the usual 
blatant, windy talk of the illiterate 
convert who is so perfectly certain 
that he is “saved” that he cannot 
keep decently quiet about it, but 
must yell it at the top of his voice in 
public places. 

After the first five minutes, the 
whispering of the tramps began to 
rise. Winchester raised his voice 
accordingly. But the tramps gave up 
whispering, and each spoke loud 
enough for the man he happened to 
be addressing to hear. There were 
scufflings and scrapings of the seats 
and the noise rose like the rising of a 
storm. ... 

Suddenly Henry Mitch indicated 
the second pew to-Captain Dan. 

“One of the men in that pew’s hid 
himself under the seat,” he -whis- 
pered. j 

The Captain nodded. 
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“They're doing it all over the 
chapel. They want to be left alone 
here when it’s ali over,” he said, 

Ever above the rising clamour of 
tik and Winchester’s. voice—he was 
sl: outing now—could be heard strange 
giuntings. - Twice a heavy boot 


slithered over the floor and fetched up 
against the wooden back of a pew 
with acrash. Some of the tramps were 
hiding under the seats now with no 
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scared ; and the noise grew. The two 
policemen stared round the hall help- ~ 
less and staggered. : 

Suddenly a tramp in a pew half- 
way down the chapel stood up with a 
cry. 

** Wooh !” he howled, and a wild 
Irish voice yelled from under the 
seat of that pew. 

“ Take me teeth in yer leg, thin! 
Kick me, would ye, ye scut!”’ There 


“ WINCHESTER CHALK CAME SMARTLY TOWARDS THE WESLEYAN CHAPEL.” 


possible chance of being able to do so 
unnoticed. They were losing their 
heads already—each futilely imita- 
ting his neighbour, as men do ina 
4 Id rush. 

The word “silver” was being 
iossed about the chapel like a ball; 
now and again a bitter oath would be 
iung up out of the mob ; the villagers 
began to look to the door, half- 


was a sudden upheaval, and a man 
rose from the floor, squealing with 
rage, and straightway fell upon the 
tramp who had yelled first. 

So the storm burst. In two seconds 
the place was a pandemonium. Those 
of the villagers who were near the 
door promptly left the hall. But 
none of the tramps were anxious to 
do so. They poured out into the 
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aisle and, after a second’s irresolu- 
tion, they headed for the vestry, 
apparently with the idea that they 
were going to find the silver waiting 
there for them—in large sacks. They 
all surged across the low platform 
together, swearing and struggling. 

“We can’t do anything,” said 
Captain Dan, flattened against the 
wall, in Boler’s ear. ‘“ They’re in the 
mood to kill anyone who interferes 
with them. Come outside and check 
‘em off as they clear out. They 
won't hang about here long. If they 
get any silver we shall spot those 
who are carrying it away all right!” 

The three worked their way through 
the crush to the door and joined the 
group of villagers outside. They all 
stood in the roadway listening to the 
clamour inside. There were occa- 
sional crashings as though the ragged 
searchers were upsetting the pews in 
the hunt. 

After many minutes two tramps 
came to the chapel door and looked 
out. Under the light of the porch 
lamp the onlookers saw that each of 
them possessed a black eye. They 
stared at the crowd outside—at the 
two policemen, at Mitch and Co., at 
some of the burlier of the village 
youths and men, and disappeared, 
moving back from the door as rabbits 
move back from the mouths of their 
burrows. 

Then, far down the street, sounded 
the husky braying of a motor horn. 

“ Here’s the police!” Everybody 
seemed to know that Crail’s motors 
had run into Andover for extra 
police. The crowd gaped expectantly 
down the street, and one or two of 
the younger men took off their coats, 
and, handing them to friends, rolled 
up their sleeves, spat on their hands, 
and prepared generally for battle. 
The noise in the chapel was dying 
out rapidly now; evidently the 
tramps had begun to think. 
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Two big blazing lamps swung ‘round 
a corner down the street, and a huge 
car sailed up—blue with policemen. 
Hardly had this one arrived before a 
similar consignment came up. Crail 
had sent a strong message and Crail 
was rich and powerful enough to 
secure instant attention. And ther 
were more coming. 

Three tramps showed themse!ves at 
the door, but vanished like phantoms 
as they set eyes on the reinforcements. 

There was a clatter of hoofs and 
Crail dashed up. He was in his 
element to-night, for he was a fighting 
man by instinct. 

Somebody—Winchester Chalk— 
hastily explained, and Crail’s eyes 
lit up. 

“Got ’em! Send some men round 
to the back door, Inspector, in case 
they bolt that way. It’s locked, 
hey ?” Winchester nodded excitedly. 
“But they'll burst it, sure.” He 
swung a loaded riding-crop in his 
hand as he spoke. 

Half-a-dozen policemen went off to 
the back of the chapel with a handful 
of villagers in support, and, even as 
yet another motor raced up, the up- 
holders of the law advanced on the 
front door. 

But the ardour of the tramps had 
cooled. The majority of them were 
in no mood to fight. They wanted 
to run and not be in Ringford any 
longer. They had been at some 
pains to earn six months’ hard labour 
each, and they were keenly alive to 
the fact. They wanted to go away. 

And so they rushed in a body, 
jamming themselves through the door, 
and poured out, seeking to escape. 
For ten minutes there was a savage 
little struggle in the roadway. The 
majority of the raiders squeezed 
through the crowd and bolted down 
the road for dear life, but, neverthe- 
less, when it was all over, and the 
police counted up their gains, they 














found that they had made a haul of 
about twenty-six—five of whom were 
stunned by Crail, who had received a 
biow in the mouth at the beginning 
o! the rush that loosened half-a-dozen 
t-eth and all his wrath. 

It was noticeable, however, when 
the prisoners were handcuffed and 
formed up for their march to the farm 
waggons. which were being requisi- 
tioned for their conveyance to And- 
over, that Messrs. M’Cann, Mitch, and 
Mitey had disappeared. No one was 
sufficiently interested, however, to 
look for them; they were not par- 
ticularly popular in Ringford. 

But if, at the moment when the 
captives. were being hustled towards 
the waggons, any of the villagers had 
chanced to turn up a lane some 
hundred yards beyond the chapel, he 
would have seen an interesting little 
spectacle—Mr. Henry Mitch sitting 
comfortably upon the chest of one 
trimp who lay on the turf at the side 
of the lane, Mr. Boler Mitey reposing 
in similar fashion upon a similar 
tramp, and Captain M’Cann standing 
close by sharply interrogating both 
the prisoners. 

‘What the blazes have all you 
loafers come down on the chapel hke 
this for?” was the Captain’s first 
question, 

“The silver,” grunted the tramp 
who supported Mr. Mitch. 

‘What silver ?” 

‘°?Ow do I know what silver ? 
Let me git up.” 

But the Captain was seeking infor- 
mation of value. 

‘Sit a little heavier, Mr. Mitch, 
please—the gentleman has a _ bad 
memory. Oblige me by putting a 
little more stress on the gentleman, 
Mr. Mitch,” he said, politely. 

Mitch put on a little more “‘ stress,”’ 


and the tramp grunted. 


‘ The silver the bloke in the ditch 
Wes talkin’ about,” he said presently 
—under stress. 
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* Oh, let me-tell you. He’s got an 
impediment in ’is bloomin’ speech,” 
snarled the tramp upon whom Boler 
was sitting. 

“Come on, then—let’s lixte the 
story, quick,” snapped theCaptain, 
who was growing impatient. “ Tell 
the truth and you'll get off scot free— 
as far as we’re concerned.” 

** Well, it’s like this. Every bloomin’ 
tramp on the London road jest lately 
seems to ’ave come across this bloke. 
*E sits in the ditch mostly, this bloke 
old tongue-tied over there was tryin’ 
to tell you about. Sits in the ditch 
and mutters about a chap named 
Corrie, and detectives, and that. 
Well——” 

“Wait a minute,” broke in Boler, 
suddenly alert at the mention of the 
name of Corrie. “Look ’ere, Cap- 
tain, it seems to me it would be a 
good bit better if we all slung our 
hooks off to the cottage and ’ad this 
story about this bloke that sits in 
the ditch told-properly. It sounds 
very promisin’ to me. Old Tongue- 
tied can clear off quick. But this 
lot ’’—he sat heavily but friendly 
upon the tramp who had spoken 
last—‘“‘ can come with us and, if he 
tells the truth about the ditch bloke ’e 
will be given ’alf a quid—p’raps. If 
his yarn is worth it. If not we'll 
hand ’im over to the police.” 

No human being on the face of the 
earth can detect a hidden meaning 
quicker than the man who lives on 
his wits and the Captain agreed 
swiftly. 

“Allright,” hesaid. “Let Tongue- 
tied get up, Mitch, and give him the 
toe of your boot for ‘ Good-bye.’”’ 

Mitch rose reluctantly, and the 
tramp scrambled to his feet in violent 
haste and vanished into the darkness 
down the lane. 

“Well, I’m blowed! ’E don’t tell 
you a word and gits let off; I tells 


you all you arsks me and gits kept,” 
said Boler’s tramp, bitterly. 
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“You'll be all right if you tel! the 
truth. You jest telf the truth and 
shame the devil and very likely you'll 
be let off from goin’ to jail,” said 
Mitch, kindly. 

Boler and Mitch linked arms lightly 
with the tramp, and the Captain 
following close behind to trip him if 
he tried to bolt, the quartette moved 
rapidly off towards the cottage of the 
senior partners. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
—-aQ AVING got their 
Ea prisoner 
safely - inside 
the hut, Mitch 
locked the door 
and briefly re- 
commended 
Boler to set the 
beer upon the 








l= “If there was another bottle you 
should ’ave one as well,” said Henry 
** Only 

So it 


generously to the tramp. 
there don’t ’appen to be one. 
ain’t our fault you ain’t sitting there 
perfectly happy.” 

The tramp looked fixedly at him as 
he “took the top off” his glass. 


“Now about this bloke in the 
ditch,” said the Captain keenly, and 
the tramp began his tale. 

** It was like this,”’ he said. “* About 
two days ago, me and another man 
was on the road from Basin’stoke, 
and we had turned down a side lane 
to call at a farmhouse we seen what 
looked uncommon likely when we 
come across a bloke sittin’ on a bank 
with ’is feet in the ditch eatin’ a onion 
and some bread and cheese and 
talkin’ to “isself very interestin’. He 
didn’t take the slightest notice of me 
and my mate, not though we went 
and sit down next to im. We spoke 
to ’im, but ’e wouldn’t- answer for a 
long time. He kept on talkin’ and 
mutterin’ about a Wesleyan place— 
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chapel, I s’pose—at a place called 
Ringford. (i a 

““* Well, what about it ?’ we asks 
*im bimeby, and after we’d asked ’im 
about fourteen times, this bloke he 
turns round as though he’d just seen 
us, and looks very puzzled at us. 
But presently he laughs, a sort of 
underdone kind of laugh, and ‘ Why, 
that’s where the stuff is hid!’ he ses, 
impatient. ‘All done up in a parcel 
very tidy and ’andy. Many’s the 
bloke as would like to put ’is ’ands 
on to poor old Corrie’s—({I don’t 
think !)—parcel of silver and t’other 
stuff. But-Corrie—(What ho, Corrie !) 
—he wants ’is own little bundle what 
he earned ’isself and hid ’isself and 
went to jail and all for. It’s all for 
Corrie—(not half, Corrie !)’—he’ad a 
very peculiar way of saying some- 
thing like ‘not half’ or some sich 
remark every time he mentioned the 
name of Corrie. 

““* Why, that’s only right -and 
fair,’ I ses, humourin’ ’im. ‘ That’s 
as it should be, Mister,’ and he looks 
at me very simple. 

“*There’s them as likes to think 
as poor old Corrie—(Over the left, 
Corrie !}—he was done for when the 
detectives come down all the way 
from London. And so he was very 
nigh done for, too. But he slipped out 
of it just in time. They was comin’ 
by one door and Corrie—(Not half, 
Corrie !)—was goin’ out by the other 
door. And all the stuff was tight and 
safe in his Wesleyan place. All the 
shiny silver and the stones—the rare 
stones. ... But they copped old 
Corrie—(Hundred to one, Corrie !)— 
up in town and put ’im away so nice 
and quiet. And all the rare silver and 
the stones they was waitin’ all the 
time so snug and safe for ’im when 
he could go to fetch ’em. And now 
he’s goin’—very comfrabil and slow !’ 

“Well, that was all we could get 
out of that loony try ’ow we would, 
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He repeated ’isself so. That was ’is 
cry all the time—jest repeatin’ ’isself 
like a parrot—like a bloomin’ old poll 
parrot.” The tramp paused for a 
second and stared sourly at his 
inquisitors. 

“Well ?” said Boler, his face per- 
fectly impassive. 

“Well! Well, that’s all,” grum- 
bled the tramp. “ We didn’t care 
which way we went, and so we went 
Ringford way. Wouldn’t you ? And 
ve started early next mornin’! Mr. 
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Silver in the bloomin’ chapel ! Garn_!”” 
said the tramp bitterly. “ Rats to 
your silver and rare shiny stones! 
All the silver I seen in the bloomin’ 
place—or anybody else either—was 
the silver on the cops’ coats!” He 
stood up, anxious and disgusted. 

“°Ere, gimme that half-quid and 
let me go! That’s all I know. Silver 
in the chapel—yah ! ’ 

Boler pushed over two florins. 

“Your yarn ain’t worth it,” h 
said, “ but if I was you I’d clear out 
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“*THE SILVER, .GRUNTED THE TRAMP WHO SUPPORTED MR, MITCH.” 


Not’ -’ alf-hundred - to -one - Corrie - 
I-don’t-think was sprawlin’ under the 
‘edge” asleep, and tellin’ ’isself all 
about dreamland, when we started off 
to ’ave a look round the Wesleyan 
Chapel at Ringford. All the tramps 
we overtook was goin’ the same way, 
and before long a goodish few over- 
took us—and it seems as they was 
goin’ the same way too. That old 
loony: must ’ave said the same to 
everybody as what he said to us, 


He unlocked the door, and the 
tramp lurched across. On the thres- 
hold he paused for a moment. 

“Den of bloomin’ thieves,” he 
commented, briefly. ‘‘ But you won’t 
git no silver out of that chapel—you 
could ’ide all the value there is there 
under a threppny bit. Silver! Garn!” 

He carefully spat on the floor, and 
departed... . 

There was a thoughtful silence for 
some minutes after his departure. 
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Then Mitch and Boler Jooked at each 
other and nodded contentedly. 

The Captain watched them and 
hastened to put a question. He was 
not fond of being left out in the cold, 
* the Captain. 

“What d’you make of it, part- 
ners ?”’ he said, pushing over a worn 
cigar-case. 

“IT could go straight to it now and 
put my ’and right on it !”’ said Boler, 
impressively. 

* Easy!” threw in Mitch. 

“The exact spot ?”’ queried Cap- 
tain Dan. 

“Good as. I know the room it’s 
hid in.” He ran his eye over the 
Captain in a calculating fashion. 
Then he turned to Mitch. 

“ He’s the very man we wanted to 
come in contact with, Henry—the 
very man.” 

The Captain waited. 

Presently—‘“ The silver, or what- 
ever it is, is hid somewhere in the 
room what was occupied a few years 
ago by a man name of Corrie, who 
worked up at Westlynn as valet to 
Crail,”’ announced Boler, with an air 
of certainty that was very impressive. 

“And what you’ve got to do, 
Captain, is to get friendly with Crail 
and get invited up there to stay with 
him. Then, sooner or later, you'll 
get a chance of hunting out that room, 
one night, and, ’aving found the stuff, 
lower it out to me on a rope. The 
dogs know me, so they won’t matter.” 

“That’s all right!”” The eyes of 
the Captain began to burn. “ But 
how d’you know it’s there ?” 

Boler told the story of Corrie the 
valet as it had been told to him by 
Mr. Walter Slinger, the kennelman. 

The Captain listened to the end, 
missing nothing. Then he rose and 
gravely shook the hands of the 
partners. 

“It’s ours!” he said. “Leave 
Crail to me.” He thought for a 
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second, smiled a little under his 
moustache, and spoke again. 

“Has he any hobbies, this Crail, do 
you know ?” The others surprisedly 
turned half-round to face him, for h¢ 
spoke newly—in a-tone they had not 
heard him use before, But they knew 
the tone for all that—the cultured, 
easy, half-lazy, clean pronunciation 
of a “ gentleman.” The genuine thing 
—with the hall-mark of breeding on 
it. _The pose of the man had changed 
somehow, also ; the manner of holding 
his cigar, the lounging, careless atti- 
tude in which he sat, the shape and 
quality of his hands. As they stared 
he deftly fixed a monocle—they had 
noticed it before—in one of his eyes, 
and sat regarding them with a smile— 
unquestionably a man of birth. They 
stared, half in astonishment, half in 
admiration. 

“Yes ! ’ said Boler at last. “‘ You’re 
the man we wanted. You can do it 
down to the ground.” 

The Captain smiled again—it was a 
shade forced this time—and reverted 
to his usual style. g 

“Oh, I can ‘do’ it all right,” he 
said, half bitterly. “If this man 
Crail’s an ordinary reasonable man 
when he’s not tramp-hunting, I can 
strike up some sort of acquaintance 
with him. Has he got any particular 
hobby ?” 

Boler pondered. 

“ His dogs, of course—and he plays 
billiards a lot. I’ve heard the butler 
say he plays uncommon good billiards, 


~ and he’s bloomin’ fond of the game. 


The doctor looks in most nights for a 
game with ’im. Can you play ?” 
The Captain grinned and indicated 
a tiny scar just above his temple. 
“You can call that a certificate,” 
he said. “I got it for making a 
hundred and eighty break in the 
wrong place a few years ago. Oh 
yes, I can play billiards—I think.” 
“Oh, well, then it’s as good as 
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money in our pockets. ’Ere’s luck!” 
said Mitch, and emptied his glass. 

They discussed details for a few 
minutes and then—Boler discovering 
that it was a good half-hour before 
closing time—they drew out for a 
visit to the Westley Inn. 

The Captain went on ahead, alone, 
lor, If he was to successfully “ pal 

” (as Mitch put it) with Crail, the 
‘ss he was seen with his two humble 

irtners the better. . . 

The Westley Inn had never done 
better business than it was doing this 
night. 

Mrs. Gritty was audibly expressing 
a fervent wish that “them tramps” 
visited the place every night, when 
Mr. Henry Mitch and Boler entered 
the bar-parlour. 

“Why, where ’ave you been, 
’"Enry ?”* she asked, as, liberally 
using his privilege of outside 
manager, Mr. Mitch desired the 
barmaid to give him two sixpenny 
worth’s of whisky. 

He seated himself wearily. 

‘“ Chasin’ them dam’ tramps!” he 
said. “ Fallin’ down in the dark. 
Niver ’ad such a time in me life. Me 
and my friend, Mr. Mitey ’ere is jest 
about done up. We chased one of 
‘em about five mile. And as for 
bein’ ’ungry — why, talk about 


He was suddenly silent—frozen to 
silence—for his eye, wandering round 
the crowded little room, had fallen 
upon a gentleman in black who, sitting 
on the opposite side of the table 
clutching a large glass in both hands, 
was apparently half-asleep with one 
eye, and wide awake with the other. 
And his wide-awake eye was fastened 
upon Mitch in a curious, glassy stare. 
It was Mr. Winchester Chalk—the 
advocate of temperance, the lecturer 
upon teetotal delights. He was star- 
ing “at Mitch like a man who looks 
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upon a face he remembers but cannot 
identify. 

***Oo’s tha’ ?”’ he said, in a_half- 
puzzled, wholly intoxicated voice. 
“I know ’im—wha’? I know ’im 
very well. ’Oo’s. tha’ man? Old 
frien’ o’ mine, tha’ man.” Woss 
name ? Ave a drink ‘long me.” He 
paused, emptied his glass, and then, 
apparently losing all interest in Mitch 
(vastly to that sportsman’s relief) he 
began to weep bitterly. 

“Never earrer sish thing ’n all 
m’life—’n all m’ born days. Woss 
good lesherin’—lesherin’ to sich con’- 
gration’s tha’? Lorra dirry tram’s— 
can’t keep qui’—makin’ sish noise— 
man can’ earrer shelf speak. No 
more temprince—noffer me—noffer 
Winsh’er Chalk. Git drunk ’nstead. 
Gi’ drunk lorra times—every day— 
speshly Sarraday ’n’ Sunday. Wos 
good lesherin’ ? ” 

Mitch grinned. Evidently, when it 
was borne in‘'on him that the tramps 
had not assembled at the chapel to 
hear his views about temperance, 
Winchester’s wounded pride had 
caused him to shed his teetotal con- 
victions with a speed that left nothing 
to be desired by closing time—as far 
as the fallen ratcatcher was con- 
cerned. But Mitch made a note that 
unless he wanted what he termed “a 
lot of old dead-and-gone things ” 
dragged up again, he must make a 
point of having a talk with the ex- 
lecturer very early in the morning. 
Then Winchester’s remaining good 
eye closed suddenly, and, perfectly 
reassured, Mr. Mitch allowed himself 
to be persuaded by Mrs. Gritty to 
take his friend Mr. Mitey upstairs to 
the sitting-room where, she explained, 
there was a freshly cut ham waiting 
that would do their hearts good to 
see. 

They went for the sake of their 
hearts. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

N the following 

morning, Mr. 

Mitch arose 

more or less 

with the lark. 

He was in ex- 

cellent spirits, 

and hummed 

a snatch of 

song as he dressed himself. The de- 
finite locating of the receiver’s hoard 
at Westlynn and the arrangements 
made for the securing of it left him 
practically free to attend to his per- 
sonal affairs. Everything now rested 
with the Captan and Boler. He 
would be on hand if he was wanted 
to assist at any time, but, at the 
moment,he was to be no longer active 
in the search. So he hummed gaily 
as he clothed himself—unti] Boler 
rolled over in their only bed and 


drowsily requested his partner to go 
and play bees somewhere else as he, 
Boler, had a day’s work in front of 
him and needed all the rest he could 
get. 

Mitch grinned and faded 


away 
downstairs and out. He was going 
to call on Winchester Chalk and, now 
that Winchester had fallen from 
grace, fix up another plan for securing 
the ratcatcher’s silence in the ques- 
tion of the late Mr. Arthur Hopley. 

» Early as he was, however, Win- 
chester had already started to his 
work on a farm some two or three 
miles across the downs at the back 
of the village, and, at the moment 
that Mitch banged on his cottage- 
door, the ratcatcher, with the feeling 
that his head contained a circular 
saw, was halfway to his destination. 

' A little perturbed, Mitch hurried 
after him. 

But by the time he struck the path 
that ran along the foot of the wide 
downs, Winchester was so far on his 
journey that he looked no more than a 
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little, black speck crawling very 
slowly across the breast of the big 
hill. 

Henry hesitated. 

“°R’s a mile off, and—I ain’t ’ad 
no breakfast,” he grumbled. “| 
shall ’ave to tell ’im to-night.” 

As he stared after his man, he 
heard a stifled little squeal in a belt 
of stunted scrub and gorse just to 
the left of him. It was a sound he 
knew—a rabbit just caught in a wire. 
He dived into the thicket, like the 
born poacher he was at heart, and 
wormed his way towards the place 
where he could hear the rabbit 
scuffling. It took him some minutes 
to secure his:quarry, and five more 
to pull out of his hands the thorns 
he had collected on his way. Then 
he reset the wire—a friendly little 
service to the poacher to whom it 
belonged—placed the rabbit in his 
clothes, and started on his hands and 
knees to worm out into the open. 

“Got something for me trouble, 
anyhow,” he grinned, thrusting his 
head out of the gorse patch. He 
drew it in again, however, consider- 
ably quicker than he thrust it out, 
for about fifty yards away he saw 
Crail, the millionaire, on horseback 
cantering towards the gorse. Two of 
his giant dogs lollopped along behind 
him. 

“Out for a blow,”’ muttered Mitch. 
“ Lumme, if them dogs takes a fancy 
to do a bit of rabbitin’ in ’ere!”’ He 
squirmed back into the cover. “‘ Dam’ 
nice rabbit theyll catch—I don’t 
think.” He flattened himself and lay 
still, in the hope that Crail would not 
allow his animals to spoil their coats 
in the dusty, prickly gorse. 

The horse drummed swiftly past 
Mitch’s lair and he was congratu- 
lating himself very heartily indeed 01. 
his escape—for Crail owned the shoot- 
ing over the downs and was hard on 
poachers—when suddenly the regular 
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thudding broke into a sort of stamp- 
ing dance on the soft turf. 

Crail had pulled up, and Mitch 
listened, quaking. 

“‘ Good morning, Miss Kate.” Crail’s 
voice came heavily down to Mitch’s 
pricked ears through the tangle, and 
it seemed to the skulker that it was 
somehow less harsh than usual. 

“Good morning.” It was Mitch’s 
niece who answered. 

*°Ullo!”’ said Henry, very softly, 
craning his neck to listen. “She 
must ’ave come round the other side 
of this ’ere fuzz while I was. inside.” 

He could hear the millionaire speak- 
ing rapidly—but he, had dropped his 
voice so that it came to Mitch as no 
more than a deep droning sort of 
murmur. Presently it ceased alto- 
gether, and there was a period of 
silence. 

Then the listener heard his niece 
speak quietly but quite clearly. 

“* Oh, I’m sorry!” she said. ‘ Oh, 
I am so sorry. I can’t. It’s ‘ No’ 
please 

The voice of the millionaire came 
down to the dusty hollow once more. 

“See here, little girl, you know 
what you're giving up ?. . . Oh, I’m 
not shouting about all the easy things 
my money makes for me—for you, if 
you like. Only .. . as long as you 
know. ... It’s a lot. The other 
man—I guess it’s Riley—can’t give 
them to you. It’s not his fault. 
Money—a million—is just luck. I’m 
luckier than he is about money, that’s 
all. He’s a man—he’s as much a 
man as I am, except for the money. 
... But don’t you care for the 
money, either ?”’ Crail’s voice shook 
a little and there was no harshness in 
it at all now. 

“Why, you little girl, I could pick 
you up with one hand and ride away 
with you....” Another pause. 
Then, “Say, it’s ‘yes,’ Katie. It’s 
‘yes,’ you mean ?” 
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But it was “ No,” and Kate said it 
again with a little sob. There was 
another pause, and Mitch, peering 
desperately through the scrub, caught 
the white flicker of a handkerchief. 
Then, “It’s all right,” said Crail, 
suddenly. “Don’t cry. It’s all in 
the game—and I guess men have got 
to take women the way they’re made. 
I’ve been lucky the wrong way.” 
Mitch heard the horse dance round 
as the millionaire mounted. 

“This lets me out for always, 
Katie.” Crail was speaking from the 
saddle. ‘“ You’re right, I guess. But 
a man’s luck flies up in his face 
sometimes, and if you and Riley 
ever want a lift, don’t forget to send 
to me. I shall be proud—proud, by 
God. * 

Then Mitch heard a snort as Crail 
drove in his spurs and the wild hoofs 
pounded away across the down. 

He began to crawl out, and it 
occurred to him that there was good 
in Crail which, hitherto, he had over- 
looked. . . . 

Kate was wiping her eyes furtively 
as her uncle emerged. 

With a certain clumsy tact he pre- 
tended that he had heard nothing. 
Indeed, he half-apologised for béing 
there at all. She smiled a little at 
that and so emboldened him to go 
further. 

“Has Perry told you yet?” he 
asked. “About ’oo I am?” 

She nodded and laughed frankly, 
and Mitch, looking upon her, has- 
tened to inform himself that she 
was “ too good for any bloomin’ 
Crail.” 

“Well,” he said, after a slight 
pause, “I ’ope you don’t think I’m 
sich a blaggard as she makes out!” 
He jerked his head towards the 
village to indicate that “she ” might 
be taken as meaning Mrs. Hopley. 

“Why, no—uncle,” said the girl, 
as she reached up and kissed him, 
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‘“ You were always too kind to me for 
me to think badly of you.” 

Mitch swore with pleasure. 

‘Why, God bless ye, damme!” 
he said, with tears in his eyes. “‘ That’s 
the way I knew you’d talk! Why, 
that’s the fust kind word I’ve ’ad 
from a woman ever since I been back 
in Ringford.” 

“ Excepting Mrs. Gritty,” suggested 
Kate. Mitch half-blushed, and looked 
uneasy. 

‘ Well, yes—I s’pose so—maybe,”’ 
he agreed, vaguely. 

"Ow ’ave things been since I 
went away ? ” he asked, after a pause. 
The girl gave him a brief record of 
the things that had happened during 
his absence. It was a sufficiently un- 
eventful recital. Here and there— 
not infrequently, despite the girl’s 
obvious desire to be loyal to her 
shrewish aunt—were instances of Mrs. 
Hopley’s spite, and in these places 
Mitch, sitting on the turf, would press 


his hands together and say “Ah! 


Just like her. Just what she would 
do!” Finally, Kate shyly enough 
told of her romance with Mr. Perry 
Riley. She told it with a queer little 
air of appeal—appeal to Mitch which 
he recognised and which stirred him. 
It occurred to him that, unimportant 
and half a pariah as he was, Kate was 
asking his approval and encourage- 
ment. And he gave it without hesi- 
tation—even eagerly. 

“Take my. advice, my-dear,” he 
said, earnestly. “Marry Perry. 
Marriage is a funny sort of thing, and 
I ave never got much good by doin’ 
it myself, but you and Perry is 
different. He’s a man and you ain’t 
no nagger. If you was a nagger, 
Katie, and ’ave been ’iding it, then I 
Should say, ‘’Ands off Perry or any 
other man!’ But you ain't!” He 
patted her hand very gently. “I 
can only mind you as a long-legged 
little girl, but even then you was a 
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tender-’arted girl as yeu be now and 
as you ’ave showed yourself to be. 
You marry old Perry, Kate, my girl, 
and make ’is ’ome comfortable, and 
there ‘ain’t no two folk in the world 
what'll be ’appier than you two. 
Money ain’t everything ’’—he 
chuckled as the pink: deepened in the 
girl’s cheeks ; “ why, come to think 
of it, money ain’t nothin’—at least, 
not much—but care and studyin’ one 
another is everything. If Perry ever 
*appens to go into Andover and sell 
a hunter worth p’raps fifty pound for 
one hundred pound, it stands to 
reason that he’ll drink three more 
whiskies then ’e allowed for. Mebbe 
’e’ll trip over the rug when ’e comes 
?ome. But don’t you give no ’eed to 
that. Give ’im ’is supper, and do 
jest a half as much talkin’ as you 
meant to afore ’e come. Go easy 
with him and take no notice of ’ow 
’e talks a little bit more uneven than 
usual. Next mornin’ ’e’ll look sort 
of silly and give you about ’alf a 
dozen extra kisses and look as though 
he ’ad something ’e wants to tell you 
and don’t know ’ow to. And then 
you give ’im a kiss for ’imself and you 
say to ’im, ‘It’s all right about them 
extra whiskies, Perry, old man. Don’t 
you think no more about them. I 
should ’ave done the same in your 
place—and so’d anybody. I'll walk 
down to the bank along with you 
when you goes to bank that bit of 
profit. Why, you can beat ’em all in 
a deal whether it’s hunters or hogs, 
Perry.’ Or something after that 
style, Katie. And old Perry ’e’ll feel 
jest about fit to fall down on his 
knees and worship you. And it’ll be 
months afore ’e gets drunk again. 
That’s ’ow a man wants to be treated, 
but there’s precious few women knows 
it. Katie ra 

Mitch pulled up suddenly, looking 
a little bit surprised at himself, but 
Kate’s eyes were shining and rapt. 
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She was looking through the future 
to the cosy interior of the home that 
Mitch, the battered, had indicated to 
her. She was getting the supper that 
Mitch had spoken of—and she could 
see it all—the white cloth, the bright 
silver, the firelight, and it was all 
beautiful. She was certain, of course, 
that Perry would never trip over that 
rug—but if he did, well, Mitch, the 
wise, had told her what to do, and 
her heart told her that Mitch was 
right. 

So when she came out of her day- 
drearh, she kissed her uncle again, 
and thought well of him. 

Mitch began to ask about old 
things, about his gun, about the pigs 
he was fattening at the time he left 
the village, about men whose faces 
he missed, about a dog he had sold 
just before his 
exit, about his 
pony, about 
many __ things 
which the girl 
had forgotten. 

But she told 
him all she 
knew and he 
was satisfied. 
Presently, “It 
must be gettin’ 
on for breakfast 
time,” ‘said 
Mitch. “ Don’t 
say anything to _ 
her, my dear.» 
She’s ’appy en-,"~. 
ough without* >< 
me and with ’er 
money and I’m 
"appy enough 


with my—pros- 
pects. She don’t 
want’ me and I 
don’t want ’er. 
And so I'll be 
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It won’t do for you and me to be seen 
together. And so—so long, Katie. 
We shall run acrost one another now 
and again,.I s’pose.” 

As he turned he gave a little start. 

“Why, ’ere is Perry!” he said. 
Another rider was coming across the 
slope of the down towards them, 
mounted on a sanguine youngster 
that fought gaily against the in- 
dignity of a saddle and bridle. 

“I won’t wait, my dear,” said 
Mitch. ‘“‘ But you tell Perry that I 
said ‘ the next news I want to ’ear of 
is that Perry Riley and Katie Hopley 
ave been joined in the bands of ’oly 
matrimony.” 

As he passed Mr. Riley he said 
something to the same effect, con- 
cluding with a hilarious, “’Ere’s luck, 
old man!” 

Then he van- 
ished down a 
gully of the 
down and left 
the couple to 
the solitude 
they desired. 

“And _ so 
that’s all right,” 
he chuckled, 
groping at the 
rabbit in his 
pocket to feel if 
it was fat. He 
lit his pipe and 
headed for 
home with the 
intention of get- 
ting through his 
morning meal 
as speedily as 
possible and 
tracking Mr. 
Chalk to the 
farm upon which 
he was working 
without unnec- 
essary and dan- 
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makin’ a move. 


“SHE KISSED HER UNCLE AGAIN AND THOUGHT WELL OF HIM,” 


(To be continued.) 


gerous delay. 
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By ROBERT BARR 


* Of Making Many Books Tnere Is No 

End.” 

This being the season of 
New Year, I usually 
preach a little sermon 
in “The Idlers’ Club” 
on good resolutions, but 
really, taking it all in all, we have, 
individually and as a nation, con- 
ducted ourselves with such propriety 
that the making of resolutions to do 
better would seem to be a sort of 
moral hypocrisy. 

So far as the text is concerned with 
which I begin this discourse, I should 
like, if I dared, to change the word 
“ books ”’ to the term “ short stories.” 
It is not likely that ever befere a 
period occurred in the history of the 
world when so many short stories 
were written, and assuredly there 
never was a time when there was such 
a demand for them. I am spurred 
on to say a few words on this subject 
because about one yearago Mr. Alden, 
editor of Harper’s Magazine, wrote in 
that estimable periodical something 
to the effect that story-writing was a 
lost art in England, and that the 
American authors had us “ beaten 


Good 
Short 
Stories. 


, 


as editor Roosevelt 


to a_ frazzle,’ 
would remark. 

No one can accuse me of being 
over-hasty in the matter of reply, for, 
as has been said, twelve months have 
passed since the statement was made, 
and I have thought of it often during 
the interim, wondering whether or 
not it was true. 

Henry Mills Alden is a critic of 
large experience, anid so far as stories 
—long and short—are concerned, he 
has occupied the seat of judgment 
for forty years, having been in- 
stalled editor of Harper's Magazin: 
in 1869, so anything Mr. Alden 
may be pleased to say upon litera- 
ture demands attention, and if we 
are astonished at the sweeping nature 
of his assertion regarding English 
authors, we should remember. with 
humility that his friend, Mr. William 
Dean Howells, abolished Dickens and 
Thackeray more than a dozen years 
ago, so we are accustomed to the 
“scrapping” of our favourite 
writers, living and dead, by im- 
petuous youngsters like Alden and 
Howells. 

Alden is the oldest living repre- 
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sontative of a very remarkable group 
o! editors, of which Richard Watson 
Gilder, who controls the Century, 
is the youngest. These editors were, 
and are, James Russell Lowell, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Henry Mills 
Alden, William Dean Howells, and 
Richard Watson Gilder. Observe how 
sonorously those titles roll off the 
tungue. Not one of the above but 
sports a second Christian name, and 
thus we see why the British story 
writer invariably. indicates an 
American character by calling him 
“Jonathan Q. Doughsticks,” or 
something of that nature. 


Lowell was the first 
editor of the Aé#lantic 
Monthly, a very notable 
magazine,’ belonging to 
Boston. Howells and 
Aidrich edited the Aélantic in turn. 
The Atlantic is seven years younger 
than Harper's while the Century is 
the junior member of this important 
trio of publications. 

[ditorship being a hard-headed 
occupation, and necessarily linked 
with commercialism, it seems some- 
what odd that of these five very 
successful editors, three of them 
should have been distinguished poets, 
and the whole coterie literary men 
of the finer sort. Lowell was a poet 
of world-wide renown ; Aldrich wrote 
dainty verse, and Gilder is to-day 
perhaps the leading poet of America. 

\ldrich was an adept at the short 
story, and his “ Marjorie Daw” is 
perhaps the most exquisite specimen 
extant of a light and frivolous tale. 
No man has succeeded better in 
portraying certain sections of 
American life than Howells. The 
subtiliy of his character-drawing and 
the delicacy of his diction, have long 
delighted the discerning. Howells is 
also a master builder of gossamer 
short stories, and these efforts, with 


Cele- 
brated 
i-ditors. 


some of the earlier work of Henry 
James, might be said in themselves 
to form a distinct school of art, and 
though it may astonish the authors 
that this school has not yet obliterated 
the cult of Thackeray, Dickens and 
Walter Scott, some of us who are of 
coarser fibre might make a guess at 
the reason, Budge and Toddie liked 
things that were “ bluggy,” but not 
so this refined school of American 
authors. 

Howells has usually shown a most 
catholic appreciation of contem- 
porary writers, with a keen eye for a 
new man, and a sympathetic hand to 
offer him, yet being unlike Budge 
and Toddie, he called Kipling’s 
first book of tales “ wink- tipping 
sketches.”” The allusion caused 
Kipling to write that poem for 
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There are nine and sixty ways of constructing 
tribal lays, . 
And every single one of them is right." -4 


I believe Kipling tries hard to enjoy 
the work of Howells, but I am told 
he doesn’t succeed to any extent, 
although he certainly likes the man, 
as we all do. Howells says that 
Kipling is one of the finest fellows in 
the world; but when it comes to the 
difficult art of writing .. . 

These two world-renowned men 
remind me of the brothers-in-law on 
whom Eugene Field wrote a poem, 
from which I may quote the four 
concluding lines :— 

And after it all, it’s soothin’ to know 

That here J be and yonder’s Jim, 

He havin’ his opinyin uv me, 

And I havin’ my opinyin uv him. 

Those who delight in the long arm 
of coincidence may be interested in 
the following facts relating to two 
of the men I have been discussing. 
You will notice that not only the 
initial letter, but the first syllable 
of ‘‘ Aldrich” and “ Alden ”’ are the 
same, Alden was born in Vermont, 
and Aldrich in the adjoining State 
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of New Hampshire, Boston being 
the large city nearest New Hamp- 
shire, and New York ‘the large city 
nearest Vermont. Aldrich was born 
on the eleventh of November, 1836; 
Alden was born on the same day of 
the same month in the same year. 
These two babies, squalling within 
a few miles of one another, were to 
edit simultaneously the two leading 
publications of America—Alden, 
editor of Harper's Magazine in New 
York, and Aldrich editing the Atlantic 
Monthly of Boston. It is needless 
to add that each accepted the other’s 
contributions. 
Mark Twain is an- 
A other November baby, 
Coterie and is a year older 
of thanH.M. Alden. It is 
Writers. strange that the gloomy 
month of November 


should have , produced — such 


genial children, but the American 
November is not so sombre as our 


English month, and then it is 
brightened by Thanksgiving Day, 
which occupies a place in the affec- 
tions of the American people similar 
to Christmas with the people of 
England. 

To encourage .Mr. Alden in the 
contest he has provoked, I shall 
ungrudgingly proclaim him victor of 
the first round, by admitting that 
we possess no man whom we can 
set up as the peer of Mark Twain, 
but when that is said and done I 
boldly defy H. M.-Alden to instance 
any other American writer whom we 
cannot equal on this side. Perhaps 
Sir W. S. Gilbert cannot be put 
forward as a short story writer, but 
while I am searching round for 
material, perhaps someone on the 
other side will attempt to match the 
author of “ The Bab Ballads.” 

Taking the first who come to 
hand, I select a native of Scotland, 
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and a native of England, each in his 
way an incomparable short story 
writer: J. M. Barrie and W. W. 
Jacobs. From each man we receive 
excellent short stories, inspired by 
differing humour, but that humour 
in both instances the very best of its 
kind. I should like to learn the 
name of the American writer who 
can equal either of these retired and 
shrinking men, who will be ex- 
tremely annoyed that I have men- 
tioned them. 

I don’t know any American writer 
who has sent forth such weird, 
rollicking, utterly impossible tales 
as Gilbert Chesterton’s “Club of 
Queer Trades,” nor do I know any- 
one who can compete with Marriott 
Watson in an ingenious hunt for 
treasure, or in an incident that calls 
forth the flashing sword. I think 
W. J. Locke is hard to beat in his 
own line, and the most successful 
series of short stories published 
within the last dozen years are 
admittedly those of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,” by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle. I dislike throwing money | 
into a scale where we are weighing 
men, but nowhere else does ‘‘ money 
talk’ as it does in America, and I[ 
believe it cannot be disputed that 
the largest amount paid for a series 
of short stories, since Cadmus brought 
letters into or out of Greece, was 
given by a New York weekly for 
the third series of “Sherlock 
Hoimes ”’ stories. 

I suppose the most striking short 
story ever written was “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde,” but if living authors 
only were in Mr. Alden’s mind, it 
would not be fair to include Stevenson 
in this gallery. And now, as a final 
exhibit, “ I present,” as Mr. Frohman 
says, Rudyard Kipling, and state, 
with the modest confidence of that 
presenter, that America has not pro- 
duced a Kipling, or anyone remotely 
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occupying his position, from the 
time the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
Plymouth Rock, to the day Mr. 
Tait landed in the Presidential chair, 

When all’s said and done, the 
adage remains true that comparisons 
are odious. The truth is, we have 
a splendid array of short story 
writers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the excellence of the American 
story writer is witnessed by the 
pages of Harper's Magazine itself, 
which, during its long and prosperous 
career, was never better than it is 
to-day. The leading story in the 
December number, exquisitely 
written and illustrated by Howard 
Pyle, is both ingenious and delight- 
fully humorous. Margaret Cameron 
takes her title from the “Song of 
the Banjo,” “The Thing that 
Couldn’t,” and has written a story 
that for cleverness is difficult to 
equal; while Mary E. Wilkins, now 
Mrs. Freeman, gives one of those 
touching, tender idylls of New 
England, “The Travelling Sister,” 
which is quite unique. 


With all these differing 
The opinions regarding the 
Unknown written word, the young 


author may feel dis- 
couraged about getting 
a hearing, but in that 
very fact lies his salva- 
tion. No matter how good a judge 
an editor may be, he will sometimes 
go amazingly wrong. As the alleged 
American humorist said: ‘ What’s 
one man’s fish is another man’s 
poisson.” 

Any beginner in literature can put 
the matter to the test if he can secure, 
by hook orcrook, a sufficient-amount 
of postage-stamps. There are only a 
certain comparatively limited number 
of periodicals in any -country that 
give gold and silver for fiction. Let 
him write as good a story as he can, 


Writer 
and his 
Chances. 


and get it typed into as many copies 
as he cares to pay for. Then, taking 
the periodicals in batches, commence 
firing. The first story I wrote for 
American consumption was sent 
simultaneously to the Detroit Free 
Press in the West and to the Danbury 
News in the East. Surely you have 
not forgotten the Danbury News man 
who was the W. W. Jacobs of his day. 
Both accepted the contribution, and 
both published it, but only the 
Detroit Free Press paid for it. You 
may think it mercenary on my part, 
but I adhered to the paper that sent 
me real money. 

Very well. Lightning. most rarely 
strikes twice in the same place, for, 
as the little boy says, it doesn’t need 
to, so if I were you, I’d take the risk 
of a multiple acceptation, and con- 
tinue firing. When you have landed 
three different stories upon all the 
various periodicals, I don’t say 
cease firing, but I ask you to read 
and ponder on this anecdote, which 
Mr. Bryan sends me since his third 
defeat for the Presidency. 

A man in a Wild West settlement, 
learning that a ball was going on in 
the village hall, attended the fes- 
tivities uninvited. The master of 
ceremonies, dressed in cow-boy cos- 
tume, approached the intruder, and 
whispering quietly that this was a 
private assembly, conducted him to 
the door. Asecond time the stranger 
entered, and on this occasion the 
master took him by the ear and led 
him forth. Inspired by the music 
and the desire of enjoyment, the 
stranger entered a third time, where- 
upon the master of ceremonies took 
him by the back of the neck, and the 
slack of his trousers, rushed. him to 
the door, and lustily kicked him 
nearly across the road. _ The stranger 
slowly rose to his feet and gazed 
solemnly for a while at the house of 
entertainment. 
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“Those people in there,” he said 
to himself_at last, ,“ may think I’m 
not clever enough to know what they 
mean, but I do. I’ve found them 
out. Them folks don’t want me in 
that room.” 

I don’t think nowadays any writer 
of good stories remains long in ob- 
scurity. I know, as a matter of fact, 
that an editor is quite as glad to 
receive a good story as the author is 
to get it accepted. Then think what 
a joy it is when you are refused by 
one periodical, to find the same story 
accepted by a better. You may thus 
enjoy the delight of letting the first 
editor know he has missed a good 
thing, as did a new author with the 
editor of Munsey’s, astory delightfully 
told by the Saturday Evening Post. 

The Editor of Munsey’s rejected 
the story in the first place, but was 
begged by the author to reconsider 
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and did so, rejecting it in the second 
place. It was then sent to a cele- 
brated publication which not oniy 
accepted it, but awarded it the first 
prize in a competition that was going 
forward. The jubilant author, on a 
post-card, sent this joyful news to tlie 
editor of Munsey’s, and added the 
brief domment: “ Psalm cxviii. 22.” 

The editor of Munsey’s was more 
familiar with periodical literature than 
with Holy Writ, but he turned up the 
Good Book and read : 

“The stone which the builders re- 
fused is become the headstone of the 
corner.” 

' The Munsey man took a fresh post- 
card, and inscribed thereon : 

“ Psalm cxvili. 23,”” and when the 
author verified the reference, he 
found : 

“This is the Lord’s doing: it is 
marvellous in our eyes.” 
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